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PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


No. 443 and 445 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


PusLisx 
200 Varieties of Photograph Albums, 
VARYING IN PRICE 


FROM 
ONE DOLLAR TO FIFTY DOLLARS 
THEY ALSO IMPORT 


THE VELVET AND GOLD. 


THE PROMINENT GIFT BOOKS 
FOR 1864. 





L 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE PICTURE GALLERIES 
OF NEW YORK. 1 vol., folio. $50. 
I. 
oFEt DIRIEEDONY, CALLER, Gone fo ua Dug! 
0; rom the o! 
A. Tener. 1 elegant vol., 4to., with 52 fine photographs. 
If. 
THE WREATH OF BEAUTY. Edited by Ae John R. G. Hassard. 
1 vol., imp., 8vo. Embellished with sixteen steel portraits. $12 50, 
IV. 
CLOUD CRYSTALS; A Snow-Flake Album, 
ed bya Lady. One 
gilt, $5. Mco extra, $ 
Vv. 
PELAYO: An Epic ofthe Olden Moorish Time. By Elizabeth 
T. Porter Beach. 1 vol.,12mo. Illustrated, cloth gilt and Mco. 
Ready on the 20th of ere, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Llustrated with 


collected and edit- 
elegant vol., small 4to. In cloth, $3 50; cloth 





upward of 200 engravings, vings, from original drawings by Kenny Mea- 
dows, &c. Handsomely bound in half mco., $6. Meco. antique, $9. 
UVENILE B oo KS. 


KEEP A GOOD HEART. “A st story of the ony Christmas 
Time. By Cousin Carrie. 1 neat vol.,16mo. 75 c 


AT HOME AND ABROAD; or, a” to Behave. By Mrs. 
Manners. 1 vol., square 16mo. cents. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT; or, mn on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Mrs. Manners. 1 vol., 16mo. 50 cen 


THE PET LAMB AND OTRER 8 STORIES. By Cousin Alice. 
1 vol., square l6mo. 30 c 


HARRY’S VACATION ; 1. Philosophy at Home. By William 
C. Richards. 1 vol., 16mo. 9 cents. 


D. APPLETON anp Co., PusiisHers, 
443 anv 445 BROADWAY, New York. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 











Artistic Presents. 





HOLIDAY GIFT SEEKERS 
Will find the most recherche as well as popular collection of 
ART SPHOIALITIBS 


AT basen gga 


OIL PAINTINGS AND —- 
Ww AND CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 
tly framed in great variety of tasteful styles of carved, 
— — amo] black walnut, and richly gilt mogldings of the 
newes 


PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, OIL .AND WATER COLOR 
BOXES, fitted with all req 


PALMER MARBLE PHOTCORAPES, 
PHOTOGRAPH AND abe genre Spgs ALBUMS. 


Swiss carved wood arti 
esate CLOCKS, WO SLONE EWE cao aa 
Sopa sacs, sae 
METERS, FRAMES, vari: cain ae 
Puleae and Phebégwedtes Sh tadbb-arareousn, 
FRAMED ENGRAVINGS. 
On View—Palmer’s Original Bass-Relief 
“PEACE IN BONDAGE,” 


Sb, 


holiday books. 


.| Richly illustrated with numerous engravings on wood from 


— 
1864, 


ELECANT NEW CIFT BOOKS. 
Mr. GREGORY has now ready the following new and attractive 


j 
Christmas Poems and Pictures. 
A COLLECTION OF 
CAROLS, SONGS, AND DESCRIPTIVE POEMS, 
RELATING TO THE FESTIVAL OF CHRIS®MAS. 





drawings by famous artists. 

This volume contains nearly all the poems, by English and 
American poets, relating to the festival of Christmas, It is beau- 
tifully illustrated by engravings from subjects by the great classi- 
cal as well as famous modern artists, engraved in a superior 
manner. It is printed in a novel method, with a tint impression 
on each page of the book, and is bound in attractive style. It is 
@ very elegant holiday volume, and is likely to prove a leading 
book of the season. 

In a extra, beveled boards, gilt sides and edges, 





Rec eccccedesocec ree cescesiecdocecececscéopes 00 
In fal Turkey morocco, antique or extra gilt...... 700 
' lI. 
** Christ was Born on Christmas Day.”’ 
A CAROL. 


With illustrations by John A. Hows. 
This isa peculiarly unique and beautiful edition of a popular 
Christmas carol. The illustrations, by Mr. Hows, (the dis- 
tinguished artist to the Illustrated “‘ Forest Hymn, ’) are of a very 
original and notable character, evincing a rich exuberance of 
ancy and a profound acquaintance with the symbols and tradi- 
ions of medieval art. They are large and singularly effective, both 
for their novelty and beauty. A rich cluster of holly leaves, ex- 
quisitely printed in colours, forms the engraved title page. The 
printing, paper, and binding are each the best of its kind. 
Thirty-six pages, small quarto. 
In extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt sides and edges, 
price 
In full Turkey morocco, gilt sides and edges, price.. 


5 00 





Iii. 
THE VAGABONDS. 
By J. T. TRowsriver. 
With illustrations by F. O. C.§Darley. 

This is a reprint of a poem that appeared in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly”’ a few months since, and became at once widely admired 
for its pathos, humour, and picturesque style. The peculiar op- 
portunities it afforded Mr. Darley’s graphic pencil prompted the 
publisher to issue this illustrated edition of it. Mr. Darley’s 
drawings have been carefully engraved and handsomely printed. 
Small quarto, half muslin, price $1 25. 





JAS. G. GREGORY, Puswisner, 
No. 46 WALKER STREET, N. Y. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY CIFTS! 





ENGLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 
SERVICES, &c. 

PROPER LESSONS, &c., &c. 


Standard and Best Editions, extant; and in universal admiration 

for beauty, and distinctness of Printing, Boldness of Type, 

and endless variety of Styles, Sizes, Bindings, &c., &c. 

N.B. At our Establishment—which is a branch of the London one 

—may at all times be seen the largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer 

Books, Church Services, Testaments, &c., in the United States, 

_| from the Pocket to the Pulpit, and FAMILY QUARTO EDI- 

3 | TIONS. Among the latter, are some magnificent Styles, for 

BRIDAL OR OTHER GIFTS. 

Also, VERY LARGE TYPE TESTAMENTS, PSALMS, &c., for 

the aged. 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
6% BROADWAY, New York, 





GOUPIL. 
772 Broadway, (Stewart's Bleck. 


Et 
ARTICLES OF STATIONERY 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


PaPErerizs, Frenou PaTrerns. 
Writine Desks, 30 VaRIETIEs. 


Laprgs’ aND GENTLEMEN’S DrEssino CasEs, 


GOLD PENs, IN ALL VARIETIES. 





PareR-CUTTERS, VARIOUS STYLES. 
—_—_ 


Ink-STANDS, ENTIRELY NEW PATTERNS. 





KNIVES AND GOLD PENCILS. 
Pockat anp MemoranpvuM Booxrs. 
DraRies FOR 1864. 


ACKGAMMON BoaRDs AND CHILDREN’S GAMES, 





PORTFOLIOS, Paanon 1 AND AMERICAN. 


D. APPLETON anp xD Co., 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
In Elegant Bindings, 
By VIRTUB, YORSTON & CO., 
Publishers and Importers, No. 12 Dey Street, New York. 
Tae Art JournaL. The volume for 1868 will be petra tee 





CIFT 


of December, con’ , in addition to the regular contents, a 

Illus ‘the International Exhibition of 1982. 

WOGE TR GTOOM GUTOR. 2 oo cence w ccc ttc cscs cecccccccccccccces $13 
THe VERNON GALLERY. 150 Engravings................ 00 
Tue Wikre GaLuery. 67 Engravings................. 25 00 
Gems Or Evropean ArT. 90 Engravings............... 35 00 


Tue TURNER GaLLERY. 60 Engravings. Lettered proofs 
on -— paper, quarto grand eagle size; a limited number 
printed. Bound in half morocco, gilt 
PIEDMONT AND ItaLy. 144 En 





ScENERY AND Sonpcouens t) . 120 Engravings, 18 00 
a OF THE Wak aGainsT Russia. 748 Engrav- 
O08 T acne crcccccccctvcccscnscccccccecccoseccoesescees 12 00 


History OF THE British Empire IN INDIA AND THE 


East. Engravings and Maps........0......--sssseseeecees 12 00 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF Sooruann. “SE ravings....... 15 00 
CYCLOPEDIA OF THE USEFUL ArTS. 2,500 Engravings on 

BE eR WERE. BA occ ccececccccsocensemeneneeorstn< 15 00 
History oF THE UNITED States. 90 Steel Engravings. 

SIGUE, oc ccccccccceccvecccsccocssacagsoocesoccsusscesocccce 16 50 


BatTies or America. 508teel Engravings. 3 vols. Bound, 18 00 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 1863. 
THE DEVOTIONAL FamILy Bisie. By the Rev. Alex, Pistsher, 
D. D. Enriched with 60 splendid Steel Engravings, in 1 vol., 
handsomely bound in morocco $36 
Gurpe To Famity Devotion. By Rev. Alexander Fletcher; D. D., 
26 Steel Engravings. New and elegant edition, printed in large 
—_ 


RIPTURE HisTORY FOR ,THE YOUNG, with 320 Steel Engraviags 
beautifully bordered. 2 vols., gilt $9 


VIRTUB, YORSTON & CO., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED, 

NEW BOOK BY MISS BRADDON. 
THREE TIMES DEAD; 
OR THE SECRET OF THE HEATH. 

By Miss M. 3H. Braddon. 


Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘ John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” “ Aurora Floyd,” “ iady | Lisle,” ete. 


PRICE 50c., PAPER; tc. CLOTH. 


“ Three Times Dead” has created an immense excitement in 
England, and the Press pronounce it to be the best Novel yet 
wellten by Miss Braddon. 





Also, new editions from the following popular Novels : 
By Miss M. E. Brappon. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET 
LADY LISLE 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Anne-sreet, N. Y. 
all Booksellers in 


Published by 


Also for Sale 





And 43 Fleet Street, London, 





a yt ~ 


this place. 
ve Books sent by Mall to aay Address, Fre of 
on receipt of the price, 











THE ALBION: 








THE PHILOBIBLION. 
A Monthly Bibliographical Journal, 
Conrtarine Critical NoTices or, AND EXTRAOTS PROM, Rare, 


Curious AND VaLuABLE OLD Boogs, 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER XIX. 

I. Notice of some of the most Important Book-Sales in Europe 
during the past year. 

Il. A Brief Notice of Mr. Thomas 
tonist, with a Complete List of his Pu 

III. Macaronic Poem. 

IV. Curious Modes of Expression. 

V. The Bibliomania, ete., by John Ferriar. 

VI. Miscellaneous Items: Isma’ il Makri—The *Unwanalsha- 
raf—Curious Old Ballad, containing the Plot of “ The Tempest.” 


THE PHILOBIBLION is printed on India paper, and published 
monthly, at $2.00 a'year, invariably in advance. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Publishers, 


GEO, P. PHILES & CO., 
NO, 64 NASSAU 8T., N. Y. 


lor, the Celebrated Pla- 
ed Works. 





THE RICHEST ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
PUBLISHED EN THIS COUNTRY. 


J. J. AUDUBON’S 
CELEBRATED AND MAGNIFICENT FOLIO EDITIONS OF THB 
BIRDS, AND QUADRUPEDS, 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Tus Brrps or Norta America. [Ihistrated in poet by one 
magnificent folio volume, 27 by 40 inches, containing figures 
of birds, all of the NaTURAL sizz, in action, together with 
the plants and trees most frequented by them. 

Folio volume of plates, and 7 vols. text royal 8vo, com- 

plete bound in 5, half russia, extra..............:..... $175 00 
Full russia, superb, gilt edges ......... 200 00 
This volume contains a desirable selection of more than one- 
third of the plates of the former edition, and these are furnished 
at apeaes the price at which the same portion of plates was then 
80 





This edition was issued under the personal superintendence of 
his son, the late Joun W. AUDUBON, and every plate coloured from 
the original drawings, still in session of the family. 

The principal reason why this vofume can be sold at the present 
reduced price is, that no account has been made of the expense of 
the original copper-plates, which for the entire work was over one 
hundred thousand dollars, bué on the simple cost of 


manufacturing 
and a small profit only has been added to the cost thus estimated. |- 


Further, the volume was completed before the great advance in 
parer, colouring, and binding: if manufactured now, it could not 
sold but at a very large advance on the present price. 

Tue Quaprupeps or Norra America. Illustrated by two im- 
imperial folio volumes, 21 by 27 inches, representing 320 
animals. either of life size, or their scale ven. 

Two vols. folio plates, and 3 vols. text royal 8vo, half- 








russia, extra......... puch waves Sp eweis te penn boUEeye dee $225 00 
— Full russia, superb, gilt edges.......... 250 00 
The present edition is precisely the same, in every r ct, as 


that published by Mr. AUDUBoN, and was even printed and coloured 
by the same persons who executed the former under his personal 
pry ion. The work was originally published by subscription, 
at $300, in numbers ; and were it now to be published for the first 
time, it could not be sold for less than that sum, 

Also, OCTAVO LIBRARY. EDITIONS of the above Works. 

Descriptive circulars sent on application. Published by 

GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
(Lat KWOOD AND Son,) 
411 BROADWAY. 


4,000 SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION DAY, 
5TH THOUSAND READY. 
HUSKS, 

BY MARION HARLAND, 


Author of Alone, Hidden Path, Miriam, &c., &c. 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 








We select from the many flattering testimonials to the brilliancy 
and popularity of Marion d’s Works the follo ; 

° ¢ new novel by Marion Harland, is an event to be chronicled. 
Her stories are among the best yet produced in America. ey 
abound in incident, and are remarkable for graphic delineations 
of character. There is none of the twaddle which serves only to 
waste paper through the ambition of the lai class of story- 
writers, who are not fitted by nature or education for the work 
to which they aspire. Miss Harland’s last work will be pronounced 
by many to te her best. While there is less intensity than in 
*Alone,’ the descriptions are more natural, and the views of life 
more matured. The admirers of Miss Harland will find many de- 
licious morsels in ‘ Husks.’—Hartford Courant. 

“ Without putting our opinion in opposition to others, we still 
think it is worth something and we say that ‘Husks,’ as an 
American novel, has never surpassed, indeed we may say 
equalled.”—Godey’s Lady’s 

MARION HARLAND’S WORKS ARE 
ALONE, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
HIDDEN PATH, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
MOS8S SIDE, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
NEMESIS, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
MIRIAM, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
HUSKS, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
No 335 Broadway, New York, 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


__ WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM | 








MAOHINE. 
An Foot’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands, 
No. 505 Broapway. 


CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES! 


Blemishes on the face, called Moth, are very annoying, particu- 
larly to ladies of light complexion, as the Totorehopete on the 
skin show more strongly on blondes than on brune but they 
contribute greatly in marring the beauty on either; and an 

that will remove moth patches, without inj the skin in tex- 
ture or color, would no doubt be considered a great achievement 
in medical science. . B. C. Perry, 49 reet, having de- 
voted his whole time and attention to of the Skin, will 


tee to remove Moth Patches, Freckles and other Di 





FINANCIAL. 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKINC CORPORATION, 


LIMITED: 
Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 
Authorized Capital, - - - - ONE MILLION STERLING 
ms 20,000 suanzs or £50 EACH, 


Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each, 
DIRECTORS : 

CHAIRMAN, Harry George Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Orien- 
tal Bank Corporation, Lenton: F 

Deputy CHAIRMAN In Lonpon, Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
the Firm of Gillespies, Moffatt & Co.. London ; 

Deputy CHTRMAN IN sy sy Littledale, Esq., of the 
Firm of T. & H. Littledale & Co., Live 1; 

Archibald ., Director of the Union Bank, London, 





& Co., Liverpool. 
Jobn hrist, .» of the Firm of Gil 
Sydney, Director of the Union Bank of London, 

Wm. M. Neill, Esq., of the Firm of Neill 


eater. 
John Pender, Esq., M. P., Manchester. 
Thos, Rees, isq, of the Firm of Woodward, Rees & Co., Liver- 


+ Millia Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 
—, Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 
erpool. 


Liv. 
Lowpow: Manager, Jomn SKINNER, Esq. | 
LiveRPooL: Manager, Wu. W1LLiaMson, Esq. 
IN NEW YORE: 

Witi1aM Woop, Esq., Manager; Joun Gator, Esq., Assistant 
Manager; J. W. Cross, Esq., 2nd Assistant Manager. 

Commercial Agents, Messrs. HowLaAND & ASPINWALL. 

BANKERS: 

Lonpon: The Union Bank of London. Liverpoo.: The Bank 
of England. Manosgster: The of England. Inpia anp 
Cuina: The Oriental Bank Corporation. 

9 SOLICITORS : 
Loxpon : Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. Lrverpoo.: Messrs. Fletcher 
& Hull. New York: Messrs. Foster & Thompson. 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE BANKING COBPORATION, 
LIMITED, 
ving opened Offices at 63 Wall Street, New York, is prepared 
to Sell aed Bus Sterling Bills of Exchange, and to issue Commer- 
cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts of the world. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in the East Indies, and 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 
Further particulars may be ascertained on application at the 
Wail Street. 


office, 63 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 


Watt & Co., of 
don. 
Brothers & Co., Man- 





Revusen W. Howes. Cuaries A. Macy. 


HOWES & MACY, 
(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


No. 30 Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq, U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer. 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors; subject, nevertheless, 
to their checks without notice. 


U. 8. 5.20 Bonps, CerTIricaTEs oF INDEBTEDNESS, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. 

Particular and prompt attention will be given to collections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MAOY, 
30 Wa. Srreer. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For SaLy BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wats Srnzzr. 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN 4& OO, 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 








188UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &. 
BROWN BROTHERS & OO. 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~se in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 








YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Station Printers, and Bookbind: No, 45 Marpzen Laws, 
Orders receive prompt attention. We supply everything tn our 
ie. 





ons of the Face without injury to either or color of the 


skin. His success in this as in other branches of his special: 
Diseases oF THE SCALP AND Loss OF Haren Bak y= 9 


guaranteeing a CURE IN EVERY CAsz#. For 
enclosing stamp, 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. 


HE ELEVENTH HOUR. —It is not too late. 
the posatianlty illustrated book, “Humen Frailty.” 
Sold by Doctor BARROW, 194 Bleecker Street, four doors from 
Becton), Now York. Mailed free everywhere, on receipt of 25 
cents ; Street. . Currency, Also, by W & CO,, 115 





Bo: 
‘samba’ Feria Esq., of the Firm of Fernie Brothers | to th 





D DEW, 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

This delightful preparation is the 
most effi and valuable article 
yet known for beautifying the com- 
















‘ lexion, and im to the skin 
t clearness and whiteness 89 much 
admired and coveted. 


It contains no mineral substance, 
chalk or powder, of any kind, but is 
a y BOTANICAL PREPARA- 

N, free from all injurious ingre- 

lients, and ag pure and innocuous as 
is che dew from heaven. 

TAN, FRECKLES, 

PIMPLES and DISCOLORATIONS, 

revents Wrinkles, Rough and Sal- 

ow Cheeks, improves and preserves 

the beauty of the Complexion, and 

renders the skin white, soft, smooth 


ond clear. 
is a delicate perfume, and will be found a delightful additioz 


ts. D. D. GRIFFIN, 
Genéral Agent, 779 & 781 Broadway. 


ESTABLISHED gA, D." 1802. 





e > 
Sold by 








“*SILESSre. on an IMPERIAL,” 


The above Wines obtained the First Class Medal at the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of Industry at Paris, in 1855, and have since then 
attained a high and well merited reputation in Europe, being the 
most favourite Wines at the Courts of France, ‘4 and Spain. 
The Chas. Farre Cham ¢ is just now the Wine principally 
used by the British and other Legations at Washington. 


J. G. WELSH, 42 Beaver Street, 
Sole Agent for the U; 8. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS! 


E CRAIG MICROSCOPE AND MOUNTED 
ROseCss, ore an appropriate and beautiful 
HOLIDAY G to old or young, for they combine 
instruction with amusement, the useful with the en- 
tertaining. The Microscope is of the power most 
frequently required, and yet is so simple that a child 


can use it. It will be sent by mall, posta d, on 

the receipt of $2 50, or with 6 denntiful Mousted 

Objects for $3, or with betes = Objects for $5. 
ENRY CRAl 


2} 
Address RAIG 
335 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB- 
ig | 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 

Boensang, New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 

e 
’ Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 

of every description, in the plece or in the garment. Their supe 

rior style of dyeing 

. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
widely known. 

SILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 

SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIP. \ 
Shawls dyed the most brilliant or ng colours. All kinds 


tains, cleansed or received and 
~ Pepe th i have but one office in 


returned e 
H f 
New Your RRETT NEPHEWS & CO. Sand 7 Sonn St, N. Y 
-JOHN FOLE . 
GOLD PBN MANUFACTURDSER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, &c, 


H. GREEN, 

TOYS, DOLLS, AND CAMES, 
767 BROADWAY, 
(Between 8th and 9th Streets,) 

NEW YORE. 








of 
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with in thess pages, ptoms of a cha in the idiom of 
modern music Sete non themselves about the end of the 
sixteenth century, which change was only (in a ceriain sense) 
completed in the latter part of the last (the eighteenth) centu- 

, and without which, it is quite certain, the music of Haydn, 

ozart, and Beethoven would have been, none can say what, 
but assuredly not the music of which we are the fortunate 
heirs, executors, and As becomes the most conserva- 
tive of cities, the ope n of this c has been much 
slower in Rome than in any other part of musical Europe; 
and traditions, the very ghosts of which have faded from the 
colder light of northern day, still reveal themselves to those 
who diligently and reverently invoke them, under favour of 
the dim, religious light of St. Peter’s and the Sistine Chapel. 
The musical composer never communicates directly with his 
audience, who know him only at secondhand. And perhaps 
to this, more than to any other cause, must be attributed the 
comparatively transient popularity which, so far, has fallen to 
the lot of all musical composition. While a thousand years is 
as nothing in the life-time of a poem or a statue, universal cir- 
culation and favour have never yet been accorded to any mu- 
sical work for more than about a century. How far the un- 
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Literature. 


MY LORD 'SIZE. 

Bruce’s Hand-Book to Newcastle-on-Tyne cites the popular 
local song that follows, which is from the pen of the late Mr. 
Jobn Shiela. By the side of the river was a quay, where the 
Mayor’s barge was usually moored, and where, when occasion re- 

uired it, he took to the water. The Ju stayed with the 

ayor during the Assizes, and it was usual with him to give them, 
during their residence, a row down to Tynemouth. The unlucky 
Judge here made famous was Baron Graham. 
The jailer, for trial, had brought up a thief, 

Whose looks seemed a passport for Botany Bay ; 
The lawyers, some with and some wanting a brief, 

Around the green table were seaved so gay ; 
Grave jurors and witnesses, waiting a call ; 

Attorneys and clients, more angry than wise ; 
With strangers and towns-people, throng’d the Guildhall, 

All waiting and gaping to see My Lord ’Size. 


Oft stretch’d were their necks, oft erected their ears, 

Still fancying they heard of the trumpets the sound, 
When tidings arrived, which dissolved them in tears, 

That my Lord at the dead-house was then lying drown’d! 
Straight left téte-a téte were the jailer and thief; 

The horror-struck.crowd to the dead-house quick hies; 
Ev’n the lawyers, forgetful of fee and of brief, 

Set off helter-skelter to view My Lord ’Size. 


And now the Sandhill with the sad tidings rings, 
And the tubs of the taties are left to take care; 
Fish women desert their crabs, lubsters and lings, 
And each to the dead-house runs like a hare; 
The glassmen, some naked, some clad, heard the news, 
And off they ran, smoking like hot mutton pies ; 
Whilst Castle Garth tailors, like wild kangaroos, 
Came tail-on-end jumping to see My Lord 'Size. 


The dead-house they-reach’d, where his Lordship they found, 
Pale, stretched on a plank, like themselves out of breath, 
The Coroner and Jury were seated around, 
Most gravely ——e the cause of his death. 
No haste did they seem in, their task to complete, 
Aware that from hurry mistakes often rise ; 
Or wishful, perhaps, of prolonging the treat 
Of thus sitting in judgment upon My Lord ’Size. 


Now the Mansion House Butler thus gravely deposed :— 
“ My Lord on the terrace seemed studying his charge ; 
And when (as I thought) he had got it compos’d, 
He went down the stairs, and examin’d the barge ; 
First the stem he survey’d, then inspected the stern, 
Then handled the tiller, and look’d mighty wise ; 
But he made a false step when about to retarn, 
And souse in the river straight tumbled Lord ’Size.” 


Now his narrative ended, the Butler retir’d, 

Whilst Betty Watt, mutt’ring (half drunk) thro’ her teeth, 
Declar’d “in her breest great consarn it inspir’d, 

That my Lord should sae cullishly come by his deeth.” 
Next a keelman was call’d on, Bold Airchy his name, 

Who the book hs he kiss’d show’d the whites of his eyes, 
Then he cut an odd caper, attention to claim, 

And this evidence gave them respecting Lord ’Size :— 


“ Aw was settin’ the keel, wi’ Dick Stavers an’ Matt, 
An’ the Mansion Hoose stairs we were just alangside, 
When we a’ three see’d somethin’, but did’nt ken what, 
That was splashin’ and labberin’ aboot i’ the tide. 
‘It’s a fluiker,’ ki Dick; ‘No,’ ki Matt, ‘it’s owre big, 
It luik'd mair like a skyet when aw furst seed it rise ;’ 
Kiv aw—for aw'd getten a gliff o’ the wig— 
Ods marcy! wey, marrows! becrike, it’s Lord ’Size! 


Sae aw huik’d him, an’ haul’d him suin into the keel, 
An’ o’ _ o’ the huddock aw rowl’d him aboot ; 

An’ his belly aw rubb’d, an’ aw skelp’d his back weel, 
But the water he’d druck’n it wad n’t run oot; 

Sae aw brought him ashore here, an’ doctors, in vain, 
Furst this way, then that, to recover him tries , 

For ye see there he’s lyin’ as deed as a stane, 
An’ that’s a’ aw can tell ye aboot My Lord ’Size. 


Now the Jury for close consultation retir’d; 
Some “ Death Accidental” were willing to find; 
Some “ God's Visitation” most eager requir'd, 
And some were for “ Fell in the river” inclin’d: 
But ere on their verdict they all were agreed, 
My Lord gave a we and wide open'd his eyes; 
Then the coach and the tram came ped aa speed, 
And back to the Mansion House carried Lord ‘Size. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
( jusion.) 
Th ‘ial f Mendel: fl 
hove just esti woe end iol “aly Rowe, but Rows in the 


Holy Week—the ceremonies of which, touching as they stil] | these, and 


undoubtedly are, even to those who from race, religion, or 

training, would seem least likely to be beret: Mares have 

an interest fo the musician of a kind altogether individual. 
From » succession of causes, much too technical to be dealt 


y works of more recent musicians will outlive, 

and prove themselves independent of, modes of performance, 

which, equally with the works themselves, have been be- 

queathed to us by their authors, remains to be proved. Cer- 

tain it is that the best symphonies of Haydn—not threescore 

yeu and ten old to be received with something very 
e@ 


That which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops ot friends ; 


and 1t has of late been more than insinuated that even the ope- 
ras of Mozart are wanting in the force and variety essential to 
the modern musical drama. 

If the waning—we do not say beauty, but—attractiveness of 
music thus comparatively modern be in any degree attributa- 
ble to the impalpableness and untenableness of style or man- 
ner in musical performance, how much more must music 
which is still comparatively (for music is a new art) ancient be 
likely to suffer from the same cause! No one, without train- 
ing altogether exceptional, is likely to learn from the scores 
only of Josquin Deprés, or even the later and greater Palestri- 
na, the secret of their once prodigious popularity. But in 
Rome, if anywhere, more especially in the choir of the Sistine 
Chapel, the musician might expect that this secret would be 
revealed to him. He would learn at least what was, or what 
was believed to be, the pace at which certain particular com- 
positions, much talked and written about, and never heard 
elsewhere, should be performed; how this pace should be ac- 
celerated here, slackened there; what amount of intensity 
should be given to this or that pessage: where the power 
of the whole choir should be employed, where a portion ofit, 
where one voice to& part. The Papal choir is said still to 
practise the art, altogether lost elsewhere, of making their 
nuances, not by the increase or diminution of the force of each 
individual voice, but by the addition to, and subtraction from, 
the number of voices—having anticipated the Rossinian cres- 
cendo by about three centuries. Then, again, he might learn 
on what fprinciple, if any, and to what extent, the musicot 
the old masters admit of modification in its tonal- 
ity, by alteration during performance ; for the accidental is still 
religiously excluded from their scores, though, we suspect, 
very freely admitted into the performance of them. And, 
again, how far modification of a very different kind, ignorant- 
lyr as a product of our own “giddy-pated times,” in 
the form of imenti, fiorature—in plain English flowrishes— 
was allowed to diversify the stately, perhaps sometimes too 
stately, march of sixteenth-century counterpoint. And, more 
interesting perhaps than all to a large-minded and liberal ar- 
tist like Mendelssohn, a musician to whom nothing musical 
was alien or indifferent, would be the execution, inevitably 
and from its very nature traditional, of that last and only relic 
of Greek musical art, Plain Song—with a rage for which, 
some few poe since, owr young clergy became so unaccount- 
ably and distractedly 4 Y 

n some of these points, Mendelssohn’s letters from Rome, 
which cccupy more than half of the volame before us, more 
— those addressed to his friend and master Zelter, 

‘ord a good deal of information; on others they leave much 
for further inquiry and research—to what good end experi- 
ment alone could determine. Weare not among those who 
expect a collapse of “ Romanism” to-morrow, or the day after, 
or even that the Popedom will come to an end with Pius 
IX. ; but, in the interests of a very large and magnificent de- 
partment of musical history and musical art, we should be 
glad to know that some competent and energetic musical 
scholar was at this moment busy with what are already 
ng the antiquities, and may soon be added to the ruins, of 

me. 

Incomplete, however, as the information to be found in 
Mendelssohn's letters on some of the topics to which we have 
referred perhaps inevitably is, that which he Aas afforded us is 
none the less valuable. By the more musical reader the Ro- 
man letters, to Zelter especially, will be ed as valuable 
contributions to his knowledge. Not that even these are so 
technical as to present any difficulty (save here and there) to 
the uninitiated. Mendelssohn was an artist ionately de- 
voted to his art, who (pdce Dr. Trench) re ed art as virti,, 
and a great artist as a virtwoso—nay, a virtuosissimo. “Ich 
nehme es mit Musik gern sehr ernsthaft,” says he somewhere ; 
and had he not, his music and his letters would have alike lost 
their interest for us by this time. But though an artist, Men- 
delssohn was not a mere artist—that narrowest, lop-sidedest, 


trary, though music might be nearer and dearer to him than 
any other subject or thing, it was neither so near as to conceal 
from him its relative importance for others, to other subjects 
and things, nor so dear as to absorb more than a portion of his 


letters more than the capacity fur general appreciation 
in one so highly gifted with a si talent. Nothing comes 
amiss to him; and even those things in which he is most in- 
terested, because best informed, he is able to look at, not 
merely by themselves, but in relation to the whole to which 
they belong. Thus (in one of the Roman letters, dated April 
4th): “ People have often much praised and much blamed the 


ceremonies of Holy Week, fo’ ing, asis frequently the case, 
the principal thing, that thesg” ceremonies constitute a whole. 
This is the only way in w I can regard, or bear to s 


of them.” And accordingfy, the fabric in which these dere- 
monies ate performed, the who take part in them, the 
robes that they wear, and the palm-branches which they 
carry ;,the tapers, the incense—more than all, potees, the 
pve whom he strives, with heart and soul, to be one :—all 
a hundred other matters besides the music, come un- 
der his notice, and are subjects of his record. 
These venerable and touching ceremonials by no means ex- 
‘endelssohn's 





clude other subjects even from M letters from 
Rome, The Roman world, ag well ag the Roman Ohurch, 
























































comes in for a 


to greater advantage than here. 
Alpine Club could not desire a fellow-pedestrian more un- 
wearyable, self-helpful, or er yawns nor could the stout- 
est-hearted and strongest-framed young 

shouldered knapsack or donned hob-nailed shoes, take more 
lightly the fatigues and the mishaps of a week’s mountain 
walking than our sensitive, yg 4 delicate-handed. 
artist. Nothing comes amiss to 

all day long, may keep him, for a week together, in the con- 
dition of a sponge ; his umbrella may be twisted into a chaotic 
puzzle, and his very sketch-book, buttoned under his coat, 
soddened into its original pulp; nothing puts him out. For 
is there not the same sunny sky as ever above the clouds? 
And to-morrow be may be face to face with it again; and if 
not to-morrow “some other time.” ‘Nor is this practical phi- 
losophy applied only to a wet skin or a dislocated umbrella. 
At Engelberg he is enlisted into the service of the church as 
organist, on a féte day. The organ stands close to the high 
altar: “so I took my place among the monks—a very Saul 
oneeg the prophets. An impatient Benedictine at my side 

La 

Sonleoses was first violin. The Pater Preeceptor stood in 
front of me, sang a solo, and conducted with a long stick, as 
thick as my arm. J 
choir, in their black cowls; an old decayed rustic played on 
an old decayed oboe, and at a little distance two more were 


terials, and at last subsided into a 
being able to remember what it was. “I could not get rid of 
it; when all at once it occurred to me that it was a Litany, 
the music of which was in my head because the words were in 


one of his letters he breaks 











sym es and affections, Nothing will strike the reader of 





share of his attention. His visit to Rome 
A compatriot, and an old acquaintance, 
Bunsen, occu an important diplo- 


was happily tim 
the learned and 


matic position there ; and by his good offices every person and 
thing of interest was et 4 accessible to Mendelssohn, and 


brought within his reach. The Chevalier, it need not be said, 
was not slow in finding occasions for his young friend to show 
what he had in him; and even from his owr brief and modest 


narrative, it is easy to see what kind of sensation the barbaro 
tedescho 


produced ‘alike on black-frocked abbati, laymen, and 


lay-women, of all countries, communions, and callings. 


ike every visitor to Rome, be he never so enthusiastic or 


judicious, he breaks down occasionally under the endless task- 
work of sight-seeing. “Though he adheres faithfully to his 
system of taking in each day only one new impression, yet is 
he compelled occasionally to give himself'a day’s rest,” that his 
brain become not utterly confounded with the number and 
variet; 
easuiions have seen more, few, we take it, have seen better 
than Mendelssohn, or have made what they have seen more 
thoroughly their own. 


of things he has to see, to do, and to suffer. If some 


If the interest of this delightful volume falls off in some de- 


gree with the last of the Roman letters, it is that the subjects 
of those which follow have been more often treated by others, 
and are less often such as might best call out the special qua- 
lifications of the writer. Mendelsso! 


hn quitted Rome at the 


beginning of April (1831); made an excursion to Naples, 


which occupied him till the end of May; and after a few 


more days in Rome, bade a final and unwilling farewell to the 
Seven Hills in the beginning of June ; taking Florence again, 
and Milan, on his way, with a view to a pedestrian excursion 
in Switzerland. 


-In no part of his tour does his genial, gallant nature show 
he boldest member of the 


oglishman that ever 


im. Rain, ev day and 


the double-bass, and others the violins; one of their 
The élives in the monastery formed the 


puffing away com ly at two huge trumpets with green 


tassels ; and yet with all this the affair wasgratifying. It was 
impossible not to like the people, for they had plenty of zeal, 
and worked away as well as they could.” At Wallenstadt, 
too, he played the organ for three hours; though the only 
stops available were a wheezing senile flute on the manuals, 
and a vague double diapason, slow of speech, on the pedals. 


Nevertheless he contrived to extemporize even with these ma- 
tn E minorpwithout 


my heart ; so then I had a wide field and plenty of food for 
extemporizing.” 

After a short visit to Munich—whither he had been formal] 
summoned in his capacities of composer and pianist, an 
whence he despatched two long and very pleasant letters—we 
find our indefatigable traveller at Paris, in the month of De- 
cember. A less propitious moment for his visit could hardl 
have presented itself. The usual effects of three such “ glori- 
ous days” as Paris had seen in the July of the preceding year. 
on any city, and on Puris of all cities, were in full operation. 
The Opéra Comique was bankrupt and was enjoying a reléche 
accordingly ; at the Grand Opéra none but “little operas” were 
to be heard; Choron’s Institute was closed—never to be re- 
opened; and the Chapel Royal gone out “like a light.” Even 
the Conservatoire Concerts (the main object of his visit) were 
threatened with suspension. This, however, proved a false 
alarm; they were held; the compositions and performances 
of Mendelssohn giving to the season a splendour and success 
without precedent. His Paris life was a busy one; its hard 
work and harder pleasure, trying to their utmost even the 
strength and elasticity of two and twenty. In the middle of 
off, because “ during the last few 
days the incessant music has been so overwhelming that he 


scarcely knew which way to turn.” His visit closes sadly: 
the end of such mirth is heaviness ;and the unsightly things 


which lie beneath the polished su of Parisian life reveal 


themselves sooner or later to the least suspicious eye, “The 
spectre” (das Gespenst) too, which no surface would hide, the 
cholera, begins to make its fearful presence felt; and he gets 
sad news from Germany—of the death of Goethe—“ another 
of those mournful events connected with” his “stay hi 


which will always recur to” his “ mind at the very name of” 


most helpless, and wearisome of mere anythings. On the con- | Paris. 


With his last change of place the weight of his sadness is 
removed. The two or three letters from London which finish 
the volume, are written in a very different mood. England, 
next to his fatherland, was the land of Mendelssohn's affec- 
tions; and it might even, had he been longer spared to the 
world, have become to him, as to Handel, a step- d, 
an adopted country. “I wish I could describe to you (thus 
begins the first London letter) how happy 1 feel to be here; 
how much I like everything, and how gratified Iam by the 
kindness of old friends.” And elsewhere: “I cannot describe 
to you the happiness of these first weeks here, As from time 
to time every evil seems to accumulate, as it did during my 
winter in Paris, where I lost some of my most beloved friends, 
and never felt at home, and at last became very ill (the spec- 
tre had visited him before he quitted Paris); so the reverse 
sometimes occurs, and thusit isin this charming country, where 
I am once more am friends, and am well, and amo 
well-wishers, and enjoy in the fullest measure the 
returning health.” How warmly this affection for England 
was returned there can be no need to tell. Uarequited love 
was not to come within the range of Mendelssoha’s experi- 
ence. We may hope to find proof, too, in the other volume 
of letters promised us, that time had no effect in cooling this 

i more than on ours, 


“—. Saposelbie tp dismiss this charming volume without 
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asking a question, which, in reading it, we have asked our- 
selves a, times; for though we cannot answer it, it ought 
to ad an answer,—which possibly indeed may be found, 
if not in the completed correspondence, at least in the Life 


= is some day sd reer he e apaieitied 
fore attaining twenty-one, Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy had oe the a m ofa German Uni- 


versity, not merely with credit, but with distinction. He is 
said to have made a translation of the Andria of Terence, 
which was praised by Goethe, on account of the knowledge of 
— and the skill in the use of his own, 
which it exhibited. He came to England speaking excellent 
English, as witnesses innumerable might attest; he 
talking Italian, as we have seen, on crossing the I 
frontier ; his familiarity with French was, 


perhaps, greater 
at this time than with nglish or Italian. Some of the best 
authors in these three | he had certainly read with 


anguages 
profound attention, ¢. g. Shakspeare and Tasso. 
erature of his own country he was largel 
letters which we have passed in review abound in evidences 
of familiarity with a ancient and modern, and more 
especially, that important department of history, the h of 
our own age. He drew from nature with spirit and facility. 
More than all, he had in high perfection “the power of using 
his mind.” He could alike bring his en and intelligence 
to bear on a difficulty, and his memory or invention to bear 
on a discussion. In the choicest company he could“ hold his 
— w - ~ At, he could contribute a 
e WwW as carry awa it. 
“found him so clear about all things” it “ he expected to arn 
much from him.” In a word, Mendelssohn was an accom- 
plished gentlemav. But this is not all. 

Besides all this (we are still speaking of a youth not yet of 
age) he was, with one exception, the most complete musician 
that had appeared in any age or country; a profound contra- 
puntist, a master of all the resources of modern musical effect, 
4 ificent performer both on the o and the pianoforte 
(not to speak of other instruments which he touched not un- 
skilfully), an orchestral conductor, a fertile com r of music 
as individual as it was beautiful, and an improvisatore such as 
(again with one exception, Mozart of course) the world had 
never listened to before. 

Now the question we would ask is:—how was this man 
educated ? 

It must be Fame wg at once that under no circumstances, at 
present, could such a product have been raised in Great Bri- 
tain. No living English father of the status and culture of the 
elder Mendelssohn, would allow, still less would encourage 
and help, his son—gifted never so — or unmistakably—to 
make Music the principal business of his life; and a man of 
lower status and less culture would foster such a son’s musical 
faculty to the neglect of e other. But granting that in 
Germany alone a special gift like Mendelssohn’s could be de- 
veloped with such complete success, without being allowed 
to absorb, or anything like absorb, his whole being—what, we 
ask, was the process of development? Does a German day 
bear the same proportion to an English day as a German 
Stunde to an English mile? Or is there such disparity be- 
tween German and English aptitude for learning, that equal 
results, other things being equal, could not reasonably be 
looked for? Granting to our ins a larger appetite for 
knowledge than our own, and a better digestion to wait upon 
it, do we choose always the food best adapted for such appe- 
tite and digestion as our children are blest with? “An Eng- 
lish education,” said Talleyrand, “ is the best with which I am 
acquainted ; et c'est ” No matter how much false- 
hood there may be in the apothegm of the brilliant and 
cynical Frenchman. Is there any truth in it? Are we 
right in lifhiting our average curricula to so few subjects, 
and in thinking them nourishment for all minds—as Dr. 
Sangrado thought water a acea for all diseases? But 
questions like these might multiplied indefinitely. Let 
‘us hope that the answers to some of them may be found 
in the particulars—which, we trust, in the interests of hu- 
manity will not be withheld from us—of the education of Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. I. H. 








THE STANHOPES. 
First Two Hundred Years. 
The Stanhopes stand at the head of all the Peers of the 


drawing-room. Modern society has given birth to a class of 


ates who are neither “of the robe” nor “ of the sword,” 
oaldous soldiers or statesmen, yet t and useful in their way 
—men in whom strong will and keen brain is half concealed 
by external polish, who make of culture a means of ascend- 
ancy, use repartees like duelling-pistols, and fight social 
campaigns as difficult as those of the field. They have a 
to cosmopolitanism, display a singular aptitude for 
diplomacy of a practical kind, the diplomacy which really set- 
tles thin, d are apt to exhibit in emergencies the iron will 
and unscrupulous audacity of their true exumplars, the princes 
of the early Italian States. The late Lord Elphinstone was a 
perfect specimen of the kind—a man who could purr so softly 
till it seemed to him necessary to act, and then strike so 
savagely hard. The modera French timists all tend to 
this type, and though the class is limited in England, still it 
exists, and in it the Stanhopes are unquestionably the first. 
Their whole history is in the career of the forgotten Chester- 
field, the strange being whose wit, and insolence, and brutal 
amours, and courtly gallantry, and life of perils from water, 
and bandits, and outraged husbands, and jealous women, make 
up so ach in the story of that Carnival of Belial 
the Stuart ion. 

The family of Stanhope, or, as it used to be it, Stanhop, 
which now possesses three Earldoms, sprung, like the Caven- 
dishes, from a man who grew fat on the great Sequestration. 
Who he was by birth is still, in some degree, uncertain. The 
heralds, of course, have given him a long pedigrée, stretching 
up to a Stanhope who, in 1378, was Escheater (collector for 
the legacy duty, a8 we should say) in Derbyshireand Notting- 
ham, bat the story must be dismiseed as probably forged, and 
certainly not proven. If Earl Stanhope is anxious about it he 
had better rewrite it, for at present the pedigree makes a 
father and éon marry the same woman, slurs over some he- 
raldic impossibilities about arms, invents reasons to account 
= ee of property — with itself, and gene- 

wears the appearance of a jumsy romance. 
real founder was one Michaal Stan 
wi 


















tenances, 
February, in the Sist year of this Telgn, Michsel Stanb 
'e lst of this re’ ope re- 
ceived a royal grant af the manor oft Shelford, and the 
tories of the parish churches of Shelford, Saxendale, Gedling, 
Burton-Joys and North Maskham, in Nottinghamshire ; 


thorp, dham. 

ling, Carlton, Stoke, Lambecote, F 
Caunton, the town of Notti: 
North age in Nottin 
monastery. 

VIIL, February 25, 
King’s steward of the great lordship o' 
tingham, in Yorkshire. 
the King at Hampton Court. He had been before 
appointed Governor of Hull. 
rise and aggrandisement of Sir Michael, if 
of his connection with Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford— 
brother of Queen Jane Seymour, and afterwards Protector of 
Sageat, and Duke of Somerset—whose second wife was Anne 


years later, however, having en, 
of his friends in plans to overturn 





del, Sir Ralph 








land, thirty of meadow and sixty of pasture, with the appur- 
.z “4 and Anne 


to Michael Stanhope, his wife, and 


a similar manner, on the 5th of 


rec- 
; and Elvaston and 


el f 
Calthorpe, Horingham, Balcote, Ged- 


ingham, 

ham, Newark, Burton-Joys, and 
ire, late paging to the 

the thirty-fifth year of Henry 
Michael ew was constituted the 
Holdeness, and of Cot- 

Two years later he was hted by 
t time 
We can account for the rapid 
the statement be true 


Shelford. 


daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, and, if the ge- 


nealogists are right, sister of Sir Michael. This lady, whose 
pride and insolent demeanour are said to have precipitated the 


fall of her husband, was the ancestor of the first line of Sey- 
mours, Dukes of Somerset, and Earls and Marquises of Hert- 
ford, which terminated in 1750. Burnet seems not to be aware 


of the connection between the Duke and Stanhope; but sup- 
Prag it to be proved, it is not to be wondered at that Sir 


ael Stanhope’s fortunes culminated under Somerset’s 


tectorate, and came to a violent catastrophe along with his 


brother-in-law’s. He was appointed chief gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, and in the first year of Edward VI. was re- 


turned as one of the knights for the shire of Nottingham, and 
in the third year of this reign was appointed with others a 
commissioner to examine the state of the guild lands in the 


kingdom. He involved himself deeply in the administrative 
measures of Somerset, and when the latter’s power was un- 
dermined and subverted by Dudley, Lord Lisle (Earl of War- 
wick and Duke of Northumberland), “ on the 12th of October 


(1549),” says Burnet, “Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Michael Stan- 


hope, Sir John Thynne, and Edward Wolfe, called adherents 
of the Duke of Somerset, and the principal instruments of his 
ill-government, were sent to the Tower; and on the 14th he 


himself was sent thither.” In the following year, after the fall 
of the Earl of Arundel, who had been one great agent in their 


overthrow, the adherents of Somerset were discharged, on the 
22nd of February, on their own recognizances, Sir Michael 
Stanhope “ acknowledging he owed the King £3,000." Two 

with Somerset and some 
orthumberland, and being 
betrayed by Sir Thomas Palmer, they were all, with the 
Duchess of Somerset, thrown into prison. The charges 


ainst them, though based on facts, were exaggerated, and 
the trials ’ 


were conducted with the 
teristic of the time, and on the 26th 


unfairness charac- 
ebruary, 1552, Sir Mi- 


chael was beheaded on Tower Hill. Burnet says he died un- 


pitied, and hints that the unpopularity was, at least in part, 
deserved. He says, “ Sir Michael S op, Sir Thomas Arun- 
ane, and Sir Miles Partridge, were next 
brought to their trials. The first and the last of these were 
little pitied. For as all great men have people about them 
who make use of their greatness only for their own ends, with- 
out regarding their master’s honour or true interest, so they 
were the persons upon whom the ill things which had been 
done by the Duke of Somerset were chiefly cast. But Sir 
Thomas Arundel was much pitied, and Sir ph Vane was 
the most lamented of them all.” 

Sir Michael had three daughters and four sons, Sir Thomas 
(of Shelford), Sir Edward, who was one of Elizabeth’s Queen’s 
Counsel on the York circuit, and died childless, Sir Michael 
of Sudbury, and Sir John, who fixed his seat at Harrington, in 
Northamptonshire. This gentleman rose to Court favour, 
under Elizabeth, was a Privy Councillor of James I., was one 
of the commissioners of the first treaty of union with Scot- 
land, and on May 4th, 1605, was created Baron Stanhope of 
Harrington. He died March 9th, 1620, and was succeeded by 
his son Charles, who passed through the Civil War as a luke- 
warm supporter of the Parliament, and died in 1675 without 
issue, the , the first gained by the House, thus becoming 
extinct. They had, however,in the interim, gained another, 
Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, .~ son < the yore 
ha’ prospered as, pace Cardinal Wiseman, almost the 
boldess of abbey lands havedone. He was knighted by Eli- 
zabeth on her visit to Kenilworth, purchased the manors of 
Whatton, Bingham, and Toveton, acquired by marriage with 
the co-h of Sir John Post, Etwell, and Cubley, in Derby- 
shire, and bought of the Berkeleys the castle and manor of 
Bretby, still the seat of his descendants, the Chesterfield fa- 
mily. He is the alluded to ir the distich attributed 
to the Queen upon the Derbyshire knights— 

“*Gervase the gentle, Stanhope the stout, 

Markham the lion, and Sutton the lout.” 

Sir Thomas Stanhope died August 3rd, 1596, and his eldest 
son, Sir John, was knighted by James 1, and resided usuall 
at Elvaston, in Derbyshire, a property which he left to hi 
second son, John; ancestor of the Earis of Harrington, who, 
again, the third son’s family ending suddenly, inherited Linby 
from them. Sir John’s eldest son Philip was knighted in 1605, 
on November 7th, 1616, raised to the peerage as Baron Stan- 
hope of Shelford, and, on August 4th, 1628, created Earl of 
Chesterfield. These honours bound him to the King, and from 
this time forward the Shelford Stanhopes were t and 
ardent royalists, The Earl and his sons were among the first 
in the field for Charles, but their —_T career was un- 
fortunate. One of his sons fortified Shelford and held it till 
October 27th, 1645; but it was taken by storm, and the son of 
the Earl slain in the attack. Another son, who was at = 
hill, was slain at Bridgeford, in N , and the Earl 
himself, with a third son and 300 dependents, was taken pri- 
soner in Lichfield, and died a ——- Septem 
12th, 1656. Several of hissons had p him to the grave, 
—one by his second wife was, as we shall show, fataer of the 
first Eari Stanhope,—and the Earldom of Chesterfield fell to a 
grandson, Philip Stanhope. 


This ex person, W life reads like a Spanish 
comedy, is the “ Milord © ” of “Grammont’s Me- 
mo! and must have been 0; 


him than to any man not royal or of his own family 
Pe himeelf left notes of the principal eventsin his own life and 
character. The drawback 


ds, | of adventures to cure her of her 


from these accounts he was the be representative man of 
the age—an able, dissolute man, with strong political princi- 
ple, who had seen half the countries of Europe and almost 
ae ee of life, who was drowned half-a-dozen times and 
robbed as many, who once his way to Paris only to 
find himself a great Earl, and who, after wanting almost ev 

woman he saw, and win almost every woman he wanted, 
fell in love with his own wife, and commenced a new series 
We must tell the 
story as we find it, but it is with the reservation that we be- 
lieve it nearly as little as we believe Jean Jacques Rous- 


seau. 

Philip’s father, who never came to the title, died when his 
son was one year old, leaving a widow, who Was daughter 
and co-heiress of Thomas Wootton, and governess to 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of Charles L, and mother of 
William of Oran, The widow married a Dutch gentleman, 
and the lad was brought up in Holland, where we find him, 
after being dragged out of the water by his shoestri he 
says, at least—an attendant on the Princess. At he 
was drowned again, fifteen vessels having sunk around his 
own between Delft and Antwerp, and at sixteen he and the 
“ messenger” to Paris rescued a coachful of ladies who had 
been set upon by fifteen soldiers of fortune. Travelling to 
Paris he put himself into an academy, but was compelled to 
leave itin consequence of a duel, in which he hurt and dis- 
armed his antagonist. In 1649 he went to Italy; on his return 
through Germany he was robbed and nearly killed, but got at 
length to Holland, and thence to England, which 
country he had not seen since he was seven years old. In 
1650, according to his own dates (the Pi Rolls differ by 
two years), he married me Percy, dest daughter of 
Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, and lived in retirement at 
Petworth for some time subsequently to this event. After 
two supernatural incidents or warnings, which he vouches 
for and earnestly believes in, though he makes a feint of rea- 
soning them away, his wife died in 1654, in childbed, and her 
infant son soon followed her. He then tell us he left England, 
taking with him only a little nt Sipe intended to have 
gone “ with pilgrims to Jerusalem,” but not finding this prac- 
ticable, went to Rome instead, having, of course, a fight with 
the Majorcan pirates on the voyage. He stayed about a year 
in Rome, and here was nearly drowned from an attack 
ofcramp. “I sank down,” he says, “ to the bottom, and not 
being able to rise again upon the water, and feeling the bank 
under the water to slope, I crept on all fours till 1 came out 
at the side, to the amazement of the Lord Lindsey and many 
more, who were standers-by "—as one can well believe! A 
plague soon broke out, and five persons died in the house in 
which he lodged; at the same time he heard from England 
that a decree in Chancery had been given against him, and 
that his uncle, Arthur Stanhope, youngest son of the first Earl 
by his first marriage, and ancestor of the present Earl of 

hesterfield, had seized his estate, and there would be no more 
remittance of money. His uncle also claimed a debt from him 
of £10,000, and as Arthur Stanhope, he tells us, stood well 
with the Protector Cromwell, the young adventurer feared 
imprisonment if he returned home. He left Rome with £25 
in his pocket for Paris, but fell ill, lost all his money, and after 
a period of actual begging was rescued by a Jesuit priest, who 
paid his way to the capital. There he found the news of his 

randfather’s death and his own accession to the Earldom. 

e immediately compromised matters with his uncle, regain- 
ed his estates, and was ye | Cromwell to marry his 
daughter with a portion of £20,000 and a command by land 
or sea. He refused, and Cromwell's love immediately turned 
to hate, astory which will deceive no one acquainted with 
Cromwell's real mode of negotiating matches for his children. 
The truth in all probability is that the Earl, with half the 
young nobility, was a suitor for Cromwell's daughter, and 
also for Fairfgx’s, and was rejected by both on account of his 
notorious licence, a licence so — that it produced his im- 
prisonment. A gross act of indecency towards a lady involv- 
ed him in a duel with Colonel Whalley, in which the Earl, 
being utterly in the wrong, was, of course, the victor, and 
Cromwell sent him to the Tower. Next year (1658) he was 
three times imprisoned, the Earl of Stamford accusing him of 
treason ; but “at great charge and trouble he got off,” only to 
kill a gentleman in a duel, and abscond to Holland. There he 
obtained the pardon of the “ King of Scots,” Charles IT, and 
returned with him to England, in fair favour from a relation- 
ship which now seems almost impossible. The Earl had 
before formed a connection with Barbara Villiers, Charles’s 
proud and dissolute mistress, better known as Lady Castle- 
maine, and Duchess of Cleveland—the Dukes of Grafton are 
her descendants. 

The intrigue had commenced when she was Miss Villiers, 
continued after her marriage with Mr. Palmer, and lasted up 
to her desertion of her first lover for the restored King. 
Piqued at this desertion, Chesterfield paid his court to y 
Elizabeth Butler, daughter of the celebrated Duke of Or- 
mond, and contrived, in spite of his character, to convince 
her of his devotion. She married him, and he neglected her, 
till she, enraged at his open contempt, began to intrigue in 
her turn. George Hamilton, the biographer’s brother, be- 
came her lover, and when she threw him off for the Duke 
of York, betrayed her to her husband, who suddenly car- 
ried her off t Bretby. All London rang with the scandal, 
and ail the mothers in England declared that their sons should 
not visit Italy, “lest they should bring back with them that in- 
famous custom of laying restraint upon their wives.” Theup- 
shot of the affair was curious, The Ear! fell deeply in Jove 
with his wife, and being one of the men who always suc- 
ceed, won back her affection, and the mutual confid be- 
came complete. He learnt George Hamilton’s real to 
his wife, and she that George betrayed her, and the 
two laid a plot which tempted the culprit down to Bretby. 
There the lady kept him for hours in the garden, nsert 
frozen to death, till, discov: the trick, he rode y 
back to London, only to find town jeering at hia ex- 
pense, and to hear the ae sarcastically compliment him on 
his journey. It was a delightful state of manners, and Pa- 
ridisaical in the absence of shame, if not quite in that of 
covering. , 

In 1667, Charles II, gave the Earl a regiment, which he 
raised in ten days, and then stationed among the swamps, 
till half the men died Sm and the Archbishop gave the 
Earl himself his farewell blessing. Chesterfield t 
however, and we gladly turn from scenes of intrigue to his 
more creditable political character- The Earl was from first 
to last, except for one short period, a strong and consistent 
Tory. He opposed the Exclusion Bill, declined to give evi- 
dence in favour of Lord Russell without the King’s consent, 
was excluded from the death-bed of Charles IL as too deter- 
mined a Protestant, disapproved all James’ concessions to 
Roman Catholics, and when the Revolution broke out inter- 
fered only, as he said, to protect the Princess Anne. William, 
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personal fortunes, resisted his pretensions in every debate, and 
steadily refused every offer of office or emolunzent. He resi- 
ded at Bretby, which he had rebuilt, and added to the family 
poeeey by purchases such as Brisancoate and Hartshorn. 
e had, moreover, obtained by a third marriage with the 
heiress of the Dormers all their Buckinghamshire estates, 
~—e, Ascot, Eythorpe, and Ilmer, and he latterly nursed 
his affairs with some care. Despite his magnificent constitu- 
tion, however, the penalty of a life like his overtook him in a 
complication of diseases, of which gout was, probably, the 
least formidable. He died at last in his 80th year, tormented 
by —~' at his house in BlSomsbury Square, on 28th Janu- 
, 1713. After all deductions for exaggeration, he had lived 
a life which in romance would be pronounced absurd. Rode- 
rick Random is true to nature, and so is Earl de Guest; but a 
man who was both at once would be pronouncad a failure. 
Yet that was Lord Chesterfield, page and wanderer, beggar 
and earl, who asked the hand of a Cromwell, lived with 7 
bara Villiers, after a life of roué excitement fell in love with 
his own wife, and with a ruined reputation was still oneof the 
few men whom Catherine of Braganza, Charles IL.’s “ swarthy 
Kate,” dared ask to be her executor. 





WILLIAM BLAKE, 


In the very interesting Life before us (by Mr. Gilchrist) 
tardy justice has at last been done to the memory of one whose 
natural gifts qualified him, apparently, to rank amongst the 
greatest of English artésts. illiam Blake was not, indeed, a 
man of whom it could ever besaid that he was totally ig- 
nored. Nay, the circle of those who ranked him at his true 
worth as a poet and a painter—beginuing with men like 
Wordsworth, Charles b, and Flaxman—has precisely in- 
cluded many of those judges whose estimate would be most 
highly valued by a true man of genius. Yet, so large is the 
number of the cultivated or guasi-cultivated class in England, 
and so relatively small was the number of those who knew 
Blake’s merits, or even knew of him at all in any definite sense, 
that he was practically the “ Pictor Ignotus” which his bio- 
Se ae y the way, curiously enough, this title 
rom a poet hardly better known or appreciated than the 

inter—has styled him on the title- Some rumour of 

Jake's eccentricities as a man and an artist, with perhaps a 
vague idea of mad genius, has indeed floated about since the 
gossipy sketch of his life by the ex-sculptor Allan Cunningham 
was printed. But, to all who had themselves studied the 
works of the painter, that livel y, writer was known to be about 
as well qualified to judge of Blake as to rival Michel Angelo. 
The great rarity of works by his hand, except in the posses- 
sion of the scanty circle of his admirers, increased the haziness 
of his reputation. Little popular in his own day, Blake could 
rarely find a sale for hissprints and pictures; in the strict 
sense, few of them had ever been “ published” at all. It seemed 
as if this was an insuperable bar to his ever attaining due re- 
cognition. Now, however, Mr. Gilchrist’s book both tells the 
singular story of Blake’s life, for the first time, with fulness 
oat with a judgment which is rarely at fault, and by its nu- 
merous and faithful illustrations enables the reader more or 
Jess to make acquaintance with the artist. We believe that 
the author was a valued friend of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Like 
him, Mr. Gilchrist perhaps occasionally exhibits a spirit of 
“ worship” towards his hero; but his hero, again, is one who, 
more than most, renders such a sentiment natural. Nor will 
those who may think his estimate of Blake’s performances, 
especially in comparison with those of Flaxman and Stot- 
hard, somewhat partial, deny that his judgment of the man 
and his work is generally discriminating and well-reasoned. 
The book is written in a clear, vigorous, unconventional style; 
it is as amusing as a romance; and we have few recent 
“ Lives” in which the facts have been more carefully collected, 

resented with less parade, or arranged in such lucid order. 
The catalogue of drawings whicb has been added by Mr. Wil- 
liam Rossetti is a model of what is an indispensable adjunct 
to an artist's life, and is as creditable to the taste as to the dili- 
gence of the distinguished critic. On the whole, the book has 
a completeness in which it is equalled by few of our modern 
artist-biographies, and Blake enjoys now an advantage denied 
to most of his great contemporaries. 

We may briefly sketch the simple annals of Blake's life. 
Born in 1757, and apprenticed to an architectural engraver, 
he was early led to the study of Gothic art, and, in the 
style more perhaps of his subjects than of his execution, he 
retained the impress of medievalism to the end. An ener- 
getic reader, he was also now fascinated by the Elizabethan 
poetry, as, in later life, he was destined to master the spirit, 
of Chaucer and of Dante. This study makes itself emenely 
felt in the little poems of his youth, an admirable collection 
of which is contained in Mr. Gilchrist’s second volume. 
Into the singular qualities of Blake’s youthful verse we can- 
not here enter; and we must only note that, alike in its 
defects apd its loveliness, it belongs to that class of poetry 
which specially commends itself to poets. Blake soon began 
to study art more regularly; he became familiar with the 
prints of Durer and c Antonio ; but his taste as a design- 
er seems to us to have been mainly fixed by an acquaintance 
with Fuseli, who, at nearly double Blake’s age, now returned 
from Italy to begin his long career in England. In estimating 
Blake’s claims to originality, we do not think that this influ- 
ence has been quite sufficiently ee ym certain it is, 
that to the end of his life, the “ Spirits,” as Blake loved to call 
his imaginations (on which more anon), appeared far too fre- 
quently in the attenuated forms and contorted attitudes of the 
Swiss enthusiast. These visions, with the care of setting 
down on paper or canvas what they exhibited, and (less hap- 
pily) of committing their weird oracles to writing, henceforth 
occupied Blake during what may be called his own inner life. 
On the style of art which oo we will presently make 
a few further remarks; the facts attending their publication 
are carefully chronicled by Mr. Gilchrist. Meanwhile, to the 
outer world he lived y as an engraver, employed often 
on designs » Aa and Flaxman, which he translated 
with much skill. A residence, in middie life, with the forgot- 
ten poet Hayley, at a sea-side village of Sussex, is the one 
break in what the industrious and highminded artist did not 
consider the monotony of London tence. Here, with his 
faithful wife, he toiled on in contented and noble poverty ; 
and when, almost at the age of seventy, hegentered, with an 
air of humble triumph, on the visionary world which he had 
so often , neither his hand nor his inventive faculty 
had lost their i 


Had this been all, Blake would have practically remained 
“ Pictor Ignotus” to the end. happily for us, three. or 
four times during his career he was led to 


produced by Lory tegen aot A in Mr. Gilchrist’s book. The 
on though less completely imagined, print as 
haucer’s Pilgrims leaving Southwark on their immo’ 
ride to Canterbury, was provoked by rivalry with Stothard. 
Blake illustrated Young's Night Thoughts for one bookseller, 
and Blair’s Grave for another. These last illustrations were 
engraved by Schiavonetti. They have hitherto been the most 
widely spread of his works; and whilst we cordially agree 
with Mr. Gilchrist that the artist's own engravings from his 
own designs have a special and singular value, yet it may per- 
haps ultimately prove advantageous to Blake’s reputation 
that the world should first Jearn to know him through 
these very skilful translations into the ordinary language of 
art, rather than in those designs of his own where every line 
—_ speaks, but in a tongue “ not understanded of the peo- 
+) ie.” 

Such works as the “Jerusalem,” the “ Urizeh,” the “ Los,” 
the “ Ahania,” cannot, in truth, but raise the question, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Gilchrist in an interesting chapter, of the ar- 
tist’s sanity. Into this point, the proper discussion of which 
would far exceed our limits, we shall not enter here further 
than to observe that, whilst, in the common sense of the term, 
Mr. Gilchrist is entitled to claim the verdict “ not mad,” there 
can be, we think, no reasonable doubt that a flaw—equivalent 
to monomania in its results if not in its origin—existed origin- 
ally in the great artist’s mind, and was extended by adverse 
circumstances to the very serious detriment of his genius. 
The speciality of that genius was an identification of the man 
with his eer faculty more absolute and complete than, 
so far as we know, any other man of ability has ever exhib- 
ited. Other poets there have been of whom it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they have been hurried away and overmas- 
tered by their imagination. But Blake became one with his 
imagination. He was what he saw. Now this inversion 
of ordinary nature not only might obviously qualify an aftist 


morbid gift, might be known as such, and kept within ration- 
al limits by its possessor. Blake, however, seems to have 
wanted the governing and self-controlling force of will. He 
was also a self-educated man. Hence the morbid element in 
his nature, discoverable in his early “ Ly grew on him, 
and taking up, as it were, into itself what it found congruous 
in literature—Swedenborg and Ossian might be specially 
named—led the high-minded and obstinate artist astray into 
an unsafe and unreal prophetic region, whence he thought 
himself destined to work the regeneration of his countrymen. 
Much of the strangeness of his writings is probably also due 
simply to literary inexperience. Like most men, he had read 
more than he could fully master. He had, indeed, a singular 
vivacity of insight. His criticism on Chaucer is admirable. 
But, when he tried to be a poet himself, he was overwhelmed 
by his Ossianic and Swedenborgian reminiscences, could not 
manage his material, and, after a few grand hints, he fell into 
a circle of nightmare and dreary symbolism. “Crooked 
roads,” he says somewhere, and it is eminently charactcristic 
of the man, “are roads of genius.” The poet reacted on the 
painter, and the painter on the poet, till the result was these 
siogular works, unique in art, but rather deeply suggestive to 
the spectator’s imagination than imaginative themselves in the 
highest sense. For Imagination in the highest sense, since 
poetry began, has always been identical with Sanity. 
Although, however, this has been the most salient and the 
most questioned side of Blake’s life and genius, it is by no 
means the most really valuable and important. Whether the 
apparent obscurity and aimlessness of muchethat he did be 
due to darkness in the mind of the spectator or of the artist, 
it is certain that even in his most preternatural works he never 
fails to show an intensity of idea, a fertility in design, and a 
charm in colour, which deserved, as they received, the admi- 
ration of aman like Flaxmen. In his more restrained mo- 
ments—as when, yet young, he was capable of the tender 
grace and inventive variety of the “ Songs of Innocefice,” or 
when, already far advanced in years, in the illustrations to 
Job and to Dante, he had to reproduce what — not less 
imaginative but more definite had conceived of the superna- 
tural world and its inhabitants—he reached, in the words of 
a great judge, “ the highest rank in certain characters of ima- 
gination and expression.” Within his own circle, we know 
no such spiritual veracity as his—ao such intensity. Nor, 
looking to Blake’s own mind, as now more fully revealed to 
us, Can any one fail to be struck not less with his energy and 
keenness of intellect than with the courage, high aim, and no- 
ble nature which endeared him through life to many friends, 
and in Mr. Gilchrist’s pages will, it may be hoped, prove a 
lasting and animating example of unselfish and unworldly he- 
roism. In these respects an artist could find a loftier model. 
Bat, regarding him simply from the intellectual side, his own 
writings, as here selected—with much of a different quality 
—are a magazine of vivid thought, and terse, penetrating in- 


ight. 

“Splake, in his strength and his weakness, is a figure so inter- 
esting that we might easily fill pages with the impression 
which his works and his utterances leave upon us. But we 
would more especially wish to observe that this is an instruc- 
tive instance how much a man loses by not securing that im- 
mediate reputation to which his genius has entitled him. It 
is true that, whilstmine out of ten among the Academicians 
of his day are but faintly remembered, Blake’s name will pro- 
bably henceforth be long honoured by those whose suffrages 
an artist such as he would alone value. Yet it may be true 
also that, had he happened to fall on a more appreciative age, 
he would have been fed to what, after all, we must consider 
at once the higher and the more rational use of his great 
talents. The “ lilustrations to Job” are justly placed by Mr. 
Gilchrist at the head of Blake’s productions. Had a discrimi- 
nation like Mr. Linnell’s existed before, we might, with equal 
advan have exchan, the “ Visions of Albion” for the 
visions of Dante—have had more for the world at large, if 
less for the initiated. This would have been the wiser choice; 
but our regrets are now too late. Blake has done his work; 
and, such as he left it, it gives him right to rank amongst the 
very few Inventors in that art to which he consecrated so de- 
votedly the seventy years of his life —Saturday Review. 





As we turn these singular pages we find the spell which 
they have held over us from childhood powerful as ever. 
In the earlier scenes of the history, although less intimately 
suited to Blake's. vision us than the later, from the 
very first he has mastered the most difficult point in such 
a work, as illustrations to the Book of Job; he has trans- 
ported us into a primeval atmosphere. The landscape has 
that rague, far o ee neither Arabian nor Egyptian, but 

y 


for extraordinary work, but although probably a necessarily | béé 


since Christian art began, would have thrown himself into 
the spirit of the past with such penetrating identification. 
Then the scene ci , Job recounis the visions of the 
night, and the Voice from the whirlwind is heard, painting 
the wonders of creative power in language of unapproachable 
sublimity. These are im where even the greatest artists 
might well have stayed their hands, and withdrawn in hope- 
less admiration. But they are the natural sphere of Blake ; 
and if by their nature they transcend all human faculties, it 
may at least be said, that no one has surpassed him in the ve- 
racity with which his intense imagination saw and set forth 
for us the things in the Heavens above, and the waters under- 
neath the earth. We have already spoken of Blake’s language 
as to the oe of his designs as half metaphor, and half hal- 
lucination. Yet, if any man, the author of these marvellous 
inventions might be justified in ascribing them to some power 
ter than any he was censcious of, in doubting the work of 
is own hands. Something very similar of rapt, transcenden- 
tal imagination was exhibited, in their respective spheres of 
art, by Shelley, and Turner, and Beethoven. There may 
have been others, for power of this kind is apt to pass undis- 
covered ; but (in art) we can remember none but these three ; 
and, with Blake, the works in which they displayed such fa- 
culty have been all, in the of Jeremy Taylor, “ mis- 
esteemed by the world as madness.” This would form an in- 
teresting subject for discussion, if space allowed. As it is, 
however, we cannot here do more than express our convic- 
tion, that the “ Job” and the “ Grave” rank in the same sphere 
with the “ Prometheus,” the “ Alastor,” the “ Téméraire,” the 
“Sun of Venice,” with the Posthumous Quartets, and the last 
Pianoforte Sonatas.—London Review. 


A LONG SLEEP. 


Mustapha Aga joined us at breakfast, on board our Daha- 
éth, or Nile-boat, which was moored to the western bank of 
the river Thebes. 

.? gape is English consul at Thebes—without salary. 
You will find his name in the book. He is proud of the title, 
proud of the post; but he is a good Mussulman. We called 
at his house one evening just before sundown; he was not in, 
the slave said. So we waited, sitting down on a divan in the 
porch. He inhabits a comfortable dwelling, built of unburn- 
ed brick, after the manner of Egyptian houses, tolerably 
roomy and well ordered. But the chief feature about it is the 
portico—a portico that would put to the blush and dwarf any 
similar structure in Europe, let us say. It is a colonnade, 
formed of some dozen lotus-topped pillars, set up there by 
King Rameses; and the house just nuzzles its porch between 
two of these stately columns, reminding one of a barnacle 
clinging on to a rock. Far above, on a colossal architrave, 
floats the British flag; and under its protection, Mustapha 
may buy or sell, or garner his harvests, without fear of un- 
friendly visits from the pacha’s toll-gatherers. 

* * In the midst of this, our friend galloped up, and leaping 
off his horse, received us with profuse courtesy ; touching the 
breast and forehead to each, and finally shaking hands all 
round. “We have come to tell of our arrival, and pay our 
compliments.” Mustapha was overcome with pleasure at the 
honour done him. Would we not have some coffee? How 
was it his slaves had not already supplied us? His house and 
all that was in it were our own. Presently, he began to tell 
us the current gossip, and to s with animation of his dig- 
gings in the Abd-el-Goorneb Hill. His men had that day 
lighted on a fresh tomb, he said ; they broke through the rock 
into it just as he was about to depart that afternoon, and he 
had thereupon giving strict orders that no man shggld touch 
a pick or remove a stone till his arrival next morniffg. Would 
we like to accompany him, and see the untouched tomb and 
coffin in situ? Good; then so it should be. So it was ar- 
ranged that Mustapha should breakfast with us before we 
started for the mountain. We were to send our little felucca 
across for him at seven. 

The horses were waiting for us on the river bank. It was 
@ glorious morning. The purple mountain towering up from 
the level prey five miles away from the river in the west, 
at whose foot Mustapha was quarrying, shone out in the early 
sunshine in all its gorgeous colouring, apparently in that clear 
air not a rifle shot distant; while the templed palaces of Me- 
dinet Haboo, to the left, were yet half slumberiag in shade. 

A gallop across the plain of Thebes in the brisk mornin 
air is a pleasant proceeding. * * Ou, to where Memnon an 
his companion are seated in their long, long watch, for ever 
gazing toward the rising sun, peering afar into the east for 
something yet on its way; past a little roadside well, where 
our Arabs stayed to fill the leathern water-bottles slung to the 
saddle-bow. On still—where great Rameses’ statue has been 
rent asunder, and struck down prostrate as if by magic ; where 
the sunshine was lighting up the sculptured walls of his palace, 
and saluted through its columned corridors, just as when the 
Pharaoh’s own footsteps trod its own marble pavement. 
Now for a final scamper of about a mile, where the desert 
closes with the green shore, and we are at the foot of the 
mountain; here it is necessary, after crossing a few paces of 
sand, to dismount and climb. 

The hill Abd-el-Goorneh, a kind of narptane to the 
great mountain, in common with the whole Libyan range in 
this neigbbourhood, is of limestone formation—craggy, pre- 
cipiious, and utterly barren of vegetable life, but picturesque 
and stately in the extreme. The ascent of the hill and part 
of the lower strata of the mountain are honeycombed with 
tombs, long since despoiled and rifled of their dead; some 
open to the sunshine, which floods in upon their painted” 
walls; others, deep in the bowels of the rock, hidden amid 
intricate , corridors, and halls, capacious enough, 
when once reached, but accessible only by the visitors bur- 
rowing through apertures and’ long passages, hardly bigger 
sometimes than a drain, and not by any means so straight. 
Though the dead have been torn from their dwellings, and 
the tombs left desolate, yet some of these latter still exhibit 
on their walls a sumptuousness of painting and imagery that is 
quite marvellous to contemplate. The artist has portrayed, 
in unfading colours, an epitome of the owner’s life and career 
on earth—his farming, his merchandise, his aniisements; the 
houses he built, and the entertainments he gave; his death 
and passage across the funereal lake; and his final arance 
beforejOsiris, the judge of all. Now his soul is weighed in the 
balances, in pol g empor of the dread assessors—now, having 

assed the ordeal, he enters through the gates of Amenti into 
lissful abodes, where Netpe ves , and gives him to 
eat of the fruit of the sacred sycamore, which = in her 
ever blooming-gardens, and where Isis clothes in eternal 





loy his extraor- | infini old, ical, and m which seems, as it | youth. 
gifts on subjects where the wild - of his un-| were, natural to the “ Land of Uz” and its primitive inhabi-| Besides the myriad tombs of all conditions and sizes, ranged 
nation was constrained within the bounds| tants. The of the patriarch an pastoral family | over the hillside, which have been ransacked, the mountain 
fixed by more sublunar To the commission of Mr. Lin- | exhibit the yeep renee rp There have = holds in ee Peopabs lnveenee, mace a 
artists w: ve t character of the | cunningly c! u instance, 
nell we owe the Se po uee See ae yet theja co aie Ro Hy tae ables of Ly -— _ 


most visionary of a- emee 
to the Book of Job, The whole series of these has been re- 








dcene with equal fi and more of design an 
expression than Blake. But we doubt whether any one, 





spoiler’s ingenuity. It was in of these that our friend 
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Mustapha and his excavators were occupied; and not only 
with or without licence, were quarrying about 
Abd-el-Goorneh, doing incalculable damage in 
their search for fresh grottoes and mummies. It will be re- 
the French antiquary in the em- 
of the pacha, hit upon a treasure here, a few years back, 
e ptian queen, swathed and mummied, 
ilery and the gold ornaments enshrouded wi'h her 
were , by permission, shown in our last Great Exhibition, and 
attracted universal wonder by their beauty and costliness. 
arge of the Arabs, we addressed 
ourselves to climb this friable limestone hill. It was an un- 
even pathway, at times sloping upwards at an angle of 45 de- 
Jeading on to a broad platform 
e rock was covered with débris mixed 
ments of mummies, legs, arms, skulls—d 
sometimes—and in such profusion, that it was difficult to avoid 
stumbling over the ghastly things. The Arab vampires, in 
their search for ornaments, had not even troubled themselves 
to unroll the mummies, but had torn them in haste limb from 
lay everywhere with their linen bandages 
half unrolled, and dangling about to catch your feet. Further- 
more, the whole rock-side abounded in pitfalls, so that it was 
really difficult to avoid coming to 
‘The grotesque pie m into w 


of them, led me to remark to one of the dusky resurrectionists, 
that I wondered a phalanx of ghosts or djinns did not drop 

him before Eblis himself. T 
reply, told me, “ Him say, Arab make 
into fire—boil him pot; dis old 
good fire blaze ;” and, suiting the action to the word, he 
laid hold of the bituminous leg of some poor unfortunate, and 
tearing off the pitched mummy-cloth still adhering in dozens 
of thicknesses, assured me that nothing was equal to it for 


comiag to the 


gress upwards, was so much of the ewathed 


top, we opened it there and then. 
and mummied sleeper we found his walking-stick, an acanthus 
ataff, some tour feet long, knotty at one end, and worn smooth 
by the hand in his journeying through life; so they had bur 
ied it with him in death; also, from the foot of 
took out a pair of leathern sandals, soiled and rough with 
wear. He had set out on a long journey, and his 
the familiar staff and shoes by his side. 

On unrolling the body, we did not come upon an 
or ornaments among the interminable folds of the 
they may-generally be looked for. The sleeper was evidently 
ld man of the lower rank of life 
whose friends, though not able to aff 
or sculptured tomb for his use, were yet rich enough to pay 
for the apothecary’s embalment, to enclose the mummy care- 
fully in a pictured coffin, to hew out for it a sure 
the rock, as we had seen, and lastly, to deck it with loving 
hoe in wreaths and garlands, ere they looked a final fare 
w 


Vain hope, of rest through the ages, undisturbed, till the 
welcome call of Osiris should waken the sleeper to immortal 
life! We had broken into his solitude; half a dozen Arabs 
had dragged him up into daylight; they had torn off his 
shroud before a circle of gaping 


membered that Mr. 
the case we 
friends laid | the 


jewellery 


Leaving our horses in ch loth, where 


a@ sumptuous bu: 


ulchre in 


ef in one way or other. 


ich some of these armless estern travellers, and scat- 


bones over the rock, to become fuel for Arab watch- 


So we departed—Mustapha having first divided the spoils 
among us (the box of idols, sandals, and staff;) but the coffin 
was to be used for a packing-case. We 
branches from the latter, as a memento, thereby exciting the 
infinite contempt of the Arab who had to 
who finally broke them about his donkey’s back as we rode 
homeward across the plain. 


PLEBISCITES. 


It is curious to contrast the different classes of names by 
which political institutions and processes are known in differ- 
ent countries. They are sure to supply a most 
ment on the condition and history of each people. 
and the like fall at once into two 
and the imitative: and traditional and imitative titles respec- 
tively represent traditional and imitative offices. All our 0! 
and their names are purely traditional ; the name often express- 
es the history of the office rather than its actual nature at the 
present moment. Whole worlds of } 
are written in the mere names of o' 
cery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
Court, Court of Arches. The names, apart 
are meaningless; none of them are names which an 
would bestow on newly-founded Courts elsewhere, 
sheer imitation of the old ones. Contrast, again, such a title 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer with such a title as Minister 
of Finance. Think of the long descriptions, rather than titles, 

ve of so many of our highest officials. 
ister of the Interior, as our neighbours would neatly call him, 
is simply “One of Her i 
State” —one of five, the division of whose duties 
selves, though perfectly well settled in practice, is p 
ter of convention and not of law. Think, again, of the 
of extinct offices which we still keep up ; fancy the act 
of the Government being nothing but the head of a Board of 
Commissioners provision: 
ly defuuct office pf the Lo 
could only happen in a Government which h 
by bit as it was wanted, and in which it is in 
to alter the nature“of an institution than to alter its name. If 
we create a new office, it is always 
When a distinct War Minister was needed, the English way of 
meeting the want was to add a fourth to the three Princ 
Secretaries whom Her Majesty already possessed. 
cal offices enjoy all sorts of names, bestowed at all sorts of 
dates—Teutonic Sheriffs and Aldermen, Romance Mayors 
and Bailiffs—names which now are ancient, and somesimes 
unmeaning, but which have been used uninterrupted! 
the days when they were severally bestowed as being descrip- 
tive in the common language of their several 
more completely the case 
cause change in England 


man, interpreting h took also the palm- 


them, an 


craggy and uneven sides of this hill, we 
ort-cut through the exposed corri- 
dor of some tomb, the paintings on whose walls were atill 
fresh and brilliant, although wide open to the glare of day. 
I may instance one out of many an episode of fashionable life, 
very graphically told. The artist has portrayed an entertain- 
ment given by the owner of the tomb to a party of friends; 
he sits lovingly beside his wife in a chair on a sort of dais, 
having received the guests in turn. ‘These latter are seated in 
, fore the host and hostess, men and women apart, 
sniffing at their lotus nosegays, while slaves are handing round 
I good things—wine and fruits, precious ointment 

to anoint the head, and garlands of flowers to hang about the 
necks of the ladies; there is also music and dancing going on ; 
c guest has just driven up to the door in his 
curricle; he reins in his horse with all the air of a modern 
with a friend in Long- 
ark; his half-dozen running- 
footmen arrive panting, one raps at the door, while the others 
attend with his tablet, sandals, and stool ; thus the great man 
h I am the more induced 

orca f ~ _ as the wall 
s eviden being fast 

knocked away piecemeal, and will probably a § Geaabeer 


a 

ally, we arrived at a kind of broad landing, where a 
ptians were sprawling about in 

as arrival. The irregular surface 

us to step carefully, the more so as 

lying about, sometimes nicely 


great classes, the traditional 


, for instance, 
Law—Chan- 


Prerogative 
trom the history 


dandy stopping sudde 


Our Min- 





to mention this spirited representa’ 


rincipal Secretaries of 
on which the subject is 


number of nearly naked 
the sun, awaiting Musta; to discharge the utter- 
‘reasurer. All these 
quantities of loose stone were 
balanced on the brink of the numerous holes which had been 
hting upon a tomb; thus, a false footing 
jit with anythivg but com- 
id hear at each step frag- 
r fragment rumbling down to the bottom. The men 
pressed round Mustapha, talking and gesticulating as they led 
the way onwards, till we arri 
some twenty feet down perhaps, where, at the bottom, a pas- 
led to our newly-found tomb. 
© or three Arabs let themselves down, and made a back 
for our friend, who followed, and then the 
below. It was difficult to get 


wn up bit 
tely easier 


in the old a 
ourself; as it was, we co lish way 0 


So our lo- 
at the edge of a deep hole, 


near the pit’s mouth by reason 
of the rocky débris thrown up around The edge, ona which 
was continually sliding in. 
heard notifying that there were two coffins down there in dif- 
ferent niches. We dropped ourselvés as carefully ag possible, 
one Arab standing crossway in the hole, and one above, so as 
to hand us from one to the other. When at the bottom, each 
one lit his candle, and dived into a kind of horizontal passage 
in which we were obliged to lie 2 
selves along, serpent fashion, holding forward the candle in 
one hand, and reserving the other to help in locomotion. 
Presently we emerged into a sort of rough-hewn cavern, some 
whose low roof would hardly admit of our 
ht in it; here, shaking ourselves from the dust 
in the passage, we locked about, and perceived 
the entrance to two smaller chambers opening from the cen- 
tral one, each of them rough hewn, and withouw. any touch of 
into one of these, we crept round a large 
ng in the midst. It was terribly hot 
phen cle. little cavern 
ust enou; ace, in a crou 
tude, to encircle the bier. tis 
Nota soul had ever beheld it since the day of its burial, when 
& sorrowing wife or child, may be, had gazed her last, left the 
entrance securely closed, as we had. seen, then turned away, 
gone back to the outer world of everyday-life, 
streets of magnificent Thebes. 
ears had the sleeper 
eeded, silent, alone! 


ages. This is 
land than anywhere else, be- 
tly, Mustapha’s voice was 


the same with every country which 
retains essentially old institutions, however much they may be 
altered in detail. The older Swiss Cantons, though the con- 
stitutions of many of them have been so 
tain most of the official names which were already old in the 
Uri has still its Landammann, Zurich its 
Burgermeister, Luzern its Schultheiss. It is quite another 
when you pass into France, or even into the 
ing parts of Switzerland. In Vaud ev 
as plainly new asin Uri everything is plainly old. 
gundian Cantons had 


greatly changed, re- 
rostrate, and wriggle our- 


fourteenth century. 


thing is 
he Bur- 
advantage over France 
itself in their close connection with better models. They had 
simply to imitate their nearest neighbours, instead of 
driven to hunt for models in the most remote ages and coun- 
tries. Take, again, modern Greece; the classical revival 
thing traditional, name and thing, and the 
with French devices bearing misapplied 
ancient Greek names. Frauce itself made a clean sweep at 
the great Revolution, and ever since its political language has 
been-—allowing for the reaction under the Restoration—more 
and more imitative. Everything must have a name, either 
utterly new or borrowed from some incongruous source. The 
successive titles of the first Buo 
torical and familiar, so we hardly feel the intense incongruity 
and affectation of his describin, 


painted coffin, stan 


Since then, how many long 


have now become his- | cial. 
passed in that solitary chamber, un- 


himse|f as Consul, and the 
himself as Em- 
id of May are 
permitted to 
the map of 


ictured over with coloured 
had been carved at one 
end [to {represent the face of ‘the occupant—the flaps of the 
-dress brought over the curl of the shoulders to lie 
on the breast—and at the other, raised in the form of feet; 
from the middle proceeded two wooden hands, crossed 


tas his Senatés-Coneulta, and hia 
ess familiarly known, at those we 
laugh. Again, under both Republic and 
Europe was disfigured by the queerest reproductions of obso- 










































































way into other coun first into Italy, and more lately into 
America. Now a more ignorant or more impudent ebuse of 
language never took place. He who first called the Napole- 
onic dodge a “ Plebiscite” was as unlucky as the man who 
first called a loud burst of cheering an “ ovation.” The object 
of course is to represent a process for which we should like 
to find a really distinctive name as something supported b 
ents of the Plebiscita of old Rome. Now there 
utely no analogy between the two thin The Napole- 
onic Vote by Universal Suffrage, whether in France, in Savoy, 
or in Mexico, is something in its own nature revolutionary ; 
the Roman Plebiscitum was sonfething as legal and regular as 
any other portion of the Roman government. Plediscitum 
was simply @ vote passed by the Assembly of the Tribes on 
the motion of a Tribune. It was as ordinary and constitu- 
tional a way of passing a law as when a Bill is brought into 
the English House of Commons. It differed in every respect 
from the Napoleonic device. At Rome, as in other ancient 
republics, the representative system was unknown; therefore 
the ultimate legislative authority naturally rested in the pri- 
mary Assembly of the People. Such an Assembly was nume- 
rous, and, in the later ages of Rome, it was often very disor- 
derly. Still it was an ordinary and not an extraordinary, & 
legal and not a revolutionary, body. Its proceedings were 
regulated by a fixed parliamentary order; and, as it wasa 
constitutional body, often meeting, its members could acquire 
the habit of constitutional action, and were not simply taken 
ty surprise on some extraordinary i Whenever the 
ribes voted, whether in their electorg! or in their legislative 
character, they had a real definite issue—a real choice be- 
tween two alternatives, laid beforethem. An election by the 
| Tribes was like any other election between different can- 
didates. The legislative vote of the“Tribes was like the vote 
of any other iagnative Assembly. They said Aye or No to 
the proposal of the presiding magistrate ; if they said Aye, the 
proposal was adopted ; if they said No, the law stayed as it 
was. But in the new-fashioned “ Plebiscite,” there is no As- 
sembly, no real alternative, therefore no real choice. Votes 
are taken, up and down the land, nobody knows exactly how, 
but the voters have no real choice. They are called on not to 
accept or reject a oar gy ones, but to approve or disap- 
ve a change which has already taken place. When the 
ribes voted for a Consul or a Pretor, they had a fair choice 
between Gaius and Titus; inthe modern Plebiscite the choice 
is not between Buonaparte and somebody else, but between 
Buonaparte and nobody. If the Tribes rejected a Tribune’s 
io, it was no more than when a Bill was thrown out by 
any other Parliament. But what if the “ Plebiscite” had gone 
on the “ Empire” or the Ten-Years’ Presidency? What 
if the Plebiscite goes against the last new Caesar out in Mexico? 
Of course care will be taken that it shall not go against him ; 
but what if it did? The appeal tothe judgment of the people 
implies that that judgment is to be listened to and acted on. 
What, we asked, would have manoenee had the French people 
rejected the Ten-Years’ Presidency? Would President 
Buonaparte have come quietly down from his place at the 
end of his ‘our years? The thing is a manifest humbug 
from beginning to end. Its real parallel is to be found, not 
in the perfectly constitutional Plediscita of ancient Rome, 
but in those Assemblies which conquerors and tyrants of all 
ages have had a way of holding, to give some show of legality 
to usurpations which are already established by force. - 

There is in truth no reason why this strange French pro- 
ceeding should be likened to the Roman Plebiscitum rather 
than to the votes of any other Assembly in the world which 
is primary and not representative. Primary Assemblies were 
the law of the old Teutonic Kingdoms; they only died out as 
the Kingdom got too large for all the world to come together. 
The Marzfeld of the old Franks was as much and as little to 
the purpose as the Comitia of the old Romans. It must have 
been a strong temptation to call the thing, not a Plediscite, but 
a something—an arrét, or what you please—of a Champ de 
Mars or Mai; Champ? The name would have been 
too glaringly in opposition with the fact. A Champ de Mare 
woul. to everybody that heard it, have implied a real meet- 
ing. A Plebisciteequally implies it to all who know what the 
Roman Plebs was; but then to most of those who hear the 
word Plebiscite it simply conveys a vague notion of something 
grand. It is like “ that sweet word Mesopotamia” in the ser- 
mon ; it is like the man who swore at the French postilion in 
the formula, “ Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Durham,” which the postilion took for the most feartul of 
curses ; itis like the Zimes when it calls the proposed diplo- 
matic Congress “ the Amphictyonic Council,” which of course 
makes the Con seem grander and the 7imes more learned 
in the eyes of those who do not know what the Amphictyonic 
Council really was. 

The real Plebiscitum, in the Roman and not the French sense 
of the word, is still to be found in every commonwealth which 
entrusts all or any of its affairs toa Primary Assembly. This 
is the case with many of the Swiss Cantons. The yote of a 
Landesgemeinde is a Plebiscitum in the strictest sense. And 
even among those Cantons which do not entrust all legisla- 
tien to such a general Assembly, it is not uncommon for some 
particular classes of subjects to be reserved for the vote of a 
Council-General—in other words, of the whole people. In 
these last, as the popular vote does not occur every day, but 
only on certain special and important occasions, there is the 
slightest possible approach to the French system. The Coun- 
cil-General of Geneva accepting or rejecting an amendment 
to the Constitution does present a superficial likeness to the 
French people voting by universal suffrage for a Ten Years’ 
Presidency or an Empire. But the likeness is purely superfi- 

The Council-General of Geneva, though its functions are 
only occasionally exercised, is not an irregular or revolution- 
ary body. It is as fully recognised by the law, and the sphere 
of its powers, is as clearly marked out beforehand, as that of 
the more permanent ———— Assembly of the Canton. 
And, like the Roman Tribes, whether in election ur in legisla- 
tion, it exercises a real choice between fair alternatives. A 
year ago, in the exercise of its legal powers, it rejected some 





com- 
titles 


one 
ess in 


them- 


chief 


since 


lete, and commonly inepplicable, geographical names—Bata- | proposed changes in the Constitution. But the rejection did 
etic, Ligurian, Parthenopean, and Cisalpine Re- | 20t leave the blic in any hopeless state of confusion ; the 

ublics, Illyrian Provinces and Kingdoms of Etruria. France| people simply ded to leave things as they were. Had 

erself, it is said, was within an ace of turning once more into | they decided other wise, the acceptance of the proposed chan; 


and 
symbols of Eternal Life, All along the 
wreaths of bay-leaves, strung 
palm ; @ garland of amaranth was 
there also, and at the foot of the coffin stood a little * 
taining half-a-dozen wooden Agares 
fine, white, impalpable dust was thinly » 
had probably settled there before 


t 
Sipe ned been pisces 


Gaul. To this last one might not have objected, as bei 
formal renunciation of # name stolen from the other 


the | would have been strictly a Plebiscitum, but it would -— 
side of been a Plediscitum gf a wholly different kind from the French 


ical sort. Dak 
fusions, At home the Mayor still exists, but then he is over-| In fact, the French sort o “ Plebiscite” can never be a legal 
shadowed by the superior majesty of the Prefect. The same | proceeding. It is a mere ez post facto sanction given to some- 
id of past, distant, | thing—commonly an act of violence—which is already accom- 


leaf on the lid was found to be perfect, 
they all crumbled away as we Papo | 
t the A egrareys were strong 

Arabs to remove the two 
similar to the one described 
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1863. THE ALBION: 605 
liberation, unschooled to political action, it commonly blindly | sponsibility, and the weight of his determinations depends | tion of a Con; where ill-feeling and selfishness shall be 
comment the —+7 of its leaders, and voted away is iiber- principally = his mae will and energy. But no determi- | laid aside, and all shall combine for the common good of the 
ties into the hands of some commission, or even of some ty-| nation of an English Cabinet upon. an important question of| whole. They will, we think, be entirely mistaken. It may 
rant. This comes nearer to the French device than anything | foreign policy has its due weight unless it represents the/| be just because we haves far more profound value than the 
else, but even here there is a certain outward show of logalie sense and resolution of the nation; and on such @ grave|French nation for peace and order, and because we think 
which the French device wants. Suill the devisers ot French | subject as the present it is of the greatest possible impor- | still more seriously than they do of the importance of a Con- 
“ Universal Suffrage” are welcome to the precedent of one of| tance that the view of the Government should be unmis- gress, that we avoid every risk of turning an instrument of 
t‘he worst political institutions that ever existed ; but they | takably understood to coincide with that of the country. It | peace into an occasion of war. But the simple truth is that 
must not be allowed to shelter themselves under the ancient beat & great satisfaction to have this correspondence be-| we have no faith in any human ingenuity, though it be the in- 
and honourable name of the Roman Plebiscitum. fore us. We possess now every material for a complete esti-| genuity of a Congress of diplomatists guided by the acuteness 
mate of the Emperor's pro} The Despatch of M. Drouyn | of a Napoleon, to set bounds to the ever varying growth and 
Pe CE + pean de Lhuys was intended to explain all that appeared doubtful ng necessities of nations. We have no notion of secur- 
REPORTED DEATH OF LORD ELGIN. in the first Letter of the Emperor, and the cotetel octane of in an = ee  edauadin ete = 
The public will learn wi eepest sorrow Lord Russell must combine all the points of view from w ly ccessi " 
ty thet news has been o yh te d = ond saxo. the most acute and experienced statesmen in this country con- | leave the course of affairs to regulate itself, and we trust the 
Lord Elgin, and that there are but slight hopes of his being sidered the French invitation. future to the security of the unknown laws of human nature and 
still alive, The last accounts were up to the 14th, and he| Our readers are already acquainted with the principal fea-| the unseen intluence of higher powers. It is hard enough to 
was then da ly becoming weaker, We will hope for the best, | tures of the English Despatch, but the letters of the two Gov- | regulate the life of an individual ; we are gradually finding it 
but we must pre or the loss of one of the most able | €rnments areso remarkably characteristic that they will well | to be wiser, so far as we can, to leave even the course of a 
public servants that the country possesses. repay & careful perusal. here is something even in the man- nation to itself; and we decline to undertake the stili more 
Lord Elgin, who left us but the other day to relieve the | Der ofthe writers in exact character with the twonations. The hazardous responsibility of regulating the course of the civi- 
dying i Canning, as the latter relieved the dying Lord | French Geapatch is marked by all the well-known politeness | lized world.—Ditio. 
housie, will in probability never again see the Tand of|and plausibility of a Frenchman. The Emperor and M. 
his birth or enjo the rest and honours which should be the | Drouyn de Lhuys bow with all the gallantry of humility to 
recompense of his great services. It is, indeed, a dreadful | England and Europe, and protest with eager and insinuatin 
tice that we pay for the possession of an Asiatic em officiousness that they press their services on us with profound | 25th ult. 
Whether the constitutions of men in these days or their pre- disinterestedness, that —e our most obedient humble ser- “Ts it likely that Russia will nt in the pride of her 
vious habits of life are less fitted to a tropical climate, or| Vants, and that if we will but put ourselves into their gen- strength het obs refused in the ph days of her discourage- 
whether it be that the work and the responsibility are more|€rous and ready hands they will relieve us from every|‘ent?—Would she create an independent Poland at the 
oppressive than of yore, there has been certainly a mortali-| difficulty and make everything straight and pleasant. Lord| nore request of a Con ° - 
ty among the chiefs of the Indian Administration which is| Russell, on the contrary, combines with a tone of profound |"\"hardrshe would uct, the prospect becomes one of humil- 
enough to deter men of eminence from attempting it. Every | Consideration the sort of directness and plainness of speech | istion for Europe, or of war against Russia, and those Powers 
mail brings us the tidings of some one down ; of | and thought which is peculiarly characteristic of Englishmen. who are not pec J ty inour the cost and hazard of war may 
some one retiring for a time or resigning altogether on the But this external feature is a mere indication of the marked well desire to ovedd the other alternative 
und of ill-health; and besides the two former Governors- | 8nd extraordinary difference in the point of view of the two] "« it aad be tecily eald. moseover. that the ueeent period is 
eral whom we mentioned, there is also Lord Elphinstone, | statesmen. The one is exclusively ideal, the other exctusively | one of teamaition. on the insurrection shall be subdued, it will 
who, scarcely in lower at Madras and Bombay, showed | practical. The whole weakness, as the whole charm, of the| then be seen whether the promises of the Emperor of Russia 
great administrative abilities, and was snatched away in the | French proposal consists in its ideal character. It is ‘this by] sre'to be fulfilled. If the insurrection shall not be subdued, 
1 vigour of his age. which it has laid hold so firmly of the French mind. It has or if, in order to subdve it. the Polish ulation is treated 
Bhould it unhappily be the case that Lord Elgin has suc-| Held Up to tne oa eid radiate Tetecoaod with ic | With fresh—and, if that be thio—sith aggravated. rigour 
cumbed, the country will have lost the third of a remarkable | First Napoleon, and they are immediately possessed with it.| other questions will arise ich me nest turther consid- 
list of men, who, after having governed India with transcend- | The illustrations of this character of the proposal given by M. | cration, but which would hardly receive a solution from a 
ent brilliancy and success, have been removed without having em ss de Lhuys’s Despatch are such as would have been al- | ja :5¢ assembly of re wcll ee fe all the Powers of Europe 
an interval granted them to repose in the greatness they have | most incredible in a statesman engaged in real affairs of State. | indeed, it is to be apprehended that questions, arising from 
achieved. rds Dalhousie, Cannin: and Eigin were almost | When we are told that the French Government “ admit, with | gay to da: chen the varyin po of the euler weal 
of an age; they were all at Christ Church her, and en-| Lord Russell, that it is not absolutely necessary to give to re- i denies rather Af useless vw ro than for practical and 
tered public life about the same time. Lord Dalhousie at an | Cent changes a more general and more solemn sanction than eoeful deliberation in a Congress of 20 or 30 representatives, 
unusually early age was placed at the head of the Indian Em- | they have hitherto received, but they consider it would be an| no¢ acknowledging any su on authority, and not guided by 
pire, and governed with an ability and spirit which must be | #dvantage to clear away the ruins and unite in a single body | any fixed cubebad oeetedtin % - 
acknowle even by those who look upon some of his mea-| ll the living members,” we see the Frenchman, whose eye} « Passing to the caaiae of Italy, fresh difficulties occur. In 
sures as an and in their result calamitous. He returned | Cannot tolerate the confusion of a ruin, whose sense of order | the yeh is te Latenand to ne by a new treat the 
home to linger and die, and was succeeded by Lord Canning, |cannot bear irregularity. He would have Europe cut up into| present state of possession in Italy? ‘The Pope and the Sover- 
who, going to In the hope o ing his . | Tegular 5 L ‘ men A ‘ ‘ : 
vice eS the. furtherance of peseehd yeanpaclty, her g LHe A He could not endure the irregularity of the old, uneven pro- eigns related to the dispossessed Princes might, on the one 
engaged during the greater part of his reign in suppressing the 
Lord E 








We append the concluding paragraphs of Lord Russell’s 
final despatch to Lord Cowley in Paris. It bears date the 


4 ; side, object to give a title they have hitherto refused to the 

u vinces. He cannot separate in foreign statesmanship, any | Kin, a Italy; A+ the King of Italy, on the other, would pro- 
most —— e emmactien fa mative annals. igin i than in ea n te neue Leni Foes -wyn p hed ably object to’ a settlement which would appear to exclude 
succeed im wit © gen robation of the country, | !* Tegulation. ealis' him, by inference iti f d 
founded on his able services in other departments, In 1823 | Rev to propose deliberately to upset and rearrange | yer’ a 
he was made Governor of Jamaica, and was promoted in 1846 | the whole organization of Europe for the sake of — 





- iol - “ But is it intend ia in © to renounce 
1 the Governor Generlhip of Bah Nor America, whee] away Tune and tipsy an egal wat of prstil| aye pom of Veneta, Her ajsy’s Goverment hve 

e through the celebra’ rocity treaty with the ~ “Seat di i ian i tati d 
United States, which has been the oe of cass beads to | members” which are supposed to be disunited. ee es ee ee 


Canada. Lord Elgin’s services during his missions to China 
are so recent and so well known that we need hardly re- 
call them to the meow eg our readers. In the spring of 


attend a Congress where such a proposition was to be dis- 
cussed. They are informed that if such an intention were an- 
nounced beforehand, Austria would decline to attend the Con- 
gress; and that if the question were introduced without no- 
lice, the Austrian Minister would quit the Assembly. Here 
again, therefore, the deliberations of the Congress would soon 
be brought in sight of the alternative of nullity or war. 

“But is it possible to assemble a Congress end to summon 


But, as represented in M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s Despatch, the 
motives of the Emperor’s proposal are as visionary as its ob- 
jects. The Emperor, we are told, is less concerned than any 
1857 he was sent to the East, and though the Indian mutiny Sovereign in the calamities which he wishes to avert. “The 
delayed operations for a time, he did not leave China until he | Westions out of which at the present time war may arise in- 
had not only signed a treaty with the Imperial Commissioners | ‘Test France but indirectly, and it would depend on herself 
at Tien-tsin, but had also broken the spell of Japanese isola- — pea - ee bagi surugele or stand 
tion, and, entering the harbour of Jeddo, su the Govern- | 8100! mm it. is y ailiicult to believe the Emperor in | ay Jtali: tati it wi ing the State of 
ment into consealing to intercourse with the European world. | ¢@rnest in such an assertion, when we remember that there is Venetia? ‘Too Inperer of the French would bathe first per- 
His second embassy to China was as successful as the first ; | 8Ot one public question in Europe to which France is not one | son to feel and to admit that such a’ course would not be pos- 
the capture of Pekin was followed by the treaty of October | of the principal parties. But, supposing the assertion to be as | ginje. 

14, 1860, and the way opened to that extended commerce | ‘Tue in fact as it may be in imagination, it is acutely pointed | « With separa to Germany and Denmark, it is true that sev- 
which promises to bring the Chinese Empire under the influ- | 0ut by Lord Russell that it cuts away the ground from under | era) of the Powers ot Europe have interested themselves in that 
ence of European civilization. the Emperor's feet. If he is not directly interested in the great | question, but the addition of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Tur- 

These eminent services pointed out Lord Elgin for the most | (uestions which are agitating Europe, he has no right to in- key to the deliberation would scarcely improve the prospect 

lendid viceroyalty under the Crown, and he proceeded to the | ‘erfere with the free action of those who are. If the Emperor | of’ satisfactory solution. And if, with regard to Poland and 
Hast, for the third time, to relieve Lord Canning as Governor- | as no direct concern with the present or future confusion of) Ttaly, no beneficial result is likely to be attained, is it exped- 
General of India. We believe he had suffered from heart|the Russian and Austrian Empires, the proposal of a Con- | ient to call together a General Congress of all the States of 
complaint ; and though he took great care of his health, par- | 8€88 to arrange them is s most unjustifiable act of officious- | Europe to find a remedy for the anarchy of Moldo-Wallachia ? 
ticularly avoiding the heat of the sun, it was this malady |2¢88. In point of fact, the Emperor's universal benevolence|""« Were all these questions—those of Poland, Italy, Den- 
which, assuming an acute form, prostrated him with the ill overlooks the nearest obligations of mutual considerateness. | mark, and the Danubian Provinces to be decided by the mere 
ness which it is feared has ended fatally. The Governor-Gen- | He has everything to gain and nothing to lose by a Congress. | utterance of opinions, the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
eral was in the North-West Provinces; he had passed the hot | “ He seeks no rere: izement, and the interests to be secured | ment upon most of them might, perhaps, be found not mater- 
season at Simla, had lately been traversing some elevated | *te those, not of France, but of Europe.” But other Powers | iajiy to differ from those of the Emperor of the French. 
tracts in the Himalayas, and had, it is said, a few days before | have @ great deal to lose, and very little chance of gaining) «put if the mere expression of opinions and wishes would 
his illness ascended to a point 15,000 feet high. It may be that | ®0ything. All that they could do in a Congress would be to! accomplish no positive results, it appears certain that the de- 
this exertion was too much for a constitution which, though | ™ke mutual sacrifices to relieve the sensitiveness of the Em- | jiberations of a Congress would consist of demands and pre- 
apparently good, had suffered somewhat from repeated resi- | Peror of the French, and Lord Russell very properly says that | tensions put forward by some and resisted by others; and, 
dence in hot climates. Lord Elgin, who was to meet Sir| the more disinterested we are ourselves the more we are bound | there being no supreme authority in such an assembly to en- 
Hugh Rose at Lahore, was taken, it appears, suddenly and dan- | ‘© consider the feelings and interests of others. force the decisions of the majority, the Congress sae prob- 

usly ill, and by the last accounts there were scarcely any |, All these grand and imposing concessions are brought down | ably separate, leaving many of its members on worse terms 
pes of his rallying. Py the ene to the simple test of practical possibility. | with each other than they had been when they met. But if 

So probably falls another of the able and patriotic men by | The excellence of the objects which the Emperor has in view | this would be the probable result, it follows that no decrease of 
is amply admitted, but the sole question is whether the Con-| armaments is likely to be effected by the proposed Congress. 
gress would afford any means of attaining them. To prove| yy Drouyn de Lhuys refers to a proposal made by Lord Car. 
dies serving his country; but, on the other hand, it is bitter | “at it would not, all the considerations are urged with which | endon in one of the last sittings of the Congress of Paris. 
= ee fe pay M. is cut -< when only in middle age, BO PT tah ect ce tanh sited eee it xt | But Her Majesty’s Government understand that proposal to 
w wor! undone and the 0 Way, ne i 
prosperity and private honour Pad py een re Bivin merely of the settlement, but even of the discussion in’ Uon- have reference to a dispute between two Powers to be referred 
we fear, fe not destined to see the full consequences of his | 8Te8® Of the great difficulties of Europe; and that, even sup- 
courage and ability in China, nor the development of Indian 


whom the empire of England has been founded and maintain- 
ed. It may be some consolation to a man to know that he 


to the offices of a triendly Power, but in no way to the 
assembling of a General Congress. 


they could be discussed, and a decision come to by a | *"\, } ; skeli 
perity under his peaceful rule, To successors he must | ™ajo ty, there would be no possible means of enforcing it], Yet bens able, (havens Loom he Huslthood ef those 
oa the carrying out of the changes which he began, and short of the very war which the Congress is intended to avert. | benefice! me ps 
there can be no greater disappointment to an active and am- Lord Russell, too, is particularly happy in two considerations 


pave ge a roposing a Congress, Her Moleuy's 
4 i trong convictions, after ma- 
which he — separately, but which are in reality close) gy po enw peggy Panes web 4 
connected. He points out, in the first place, that it Le been Ne lawl, unable 
a in former Creme to Borne ——- and de- | Pé y 
end rights because the nations of Euro: exhausted their 
efforts, and again that the dicumetasiee of Europe which it THE ADMIRALTY VIEW OF KAGOSIMA. 

At a public dinner, at Deal, on the 20th ult., Lord Clarence 


is proposed to settle _ ot a state ~ ——— A month 
or two ma whole aspect of the Polish insurrec- 
tion, or 0 the  Sehleawig-Holstele: difficulty. Before former | Paget, Secretary of the Admiralty, thus alluded to Admiral 
Con; nations have come to a standstill from sheer in-| Kuper’s attack on the Daimio. 
ability to go on struggling, and then it is not difficultto define} “Again, in Japan our sailors have been called upon to per- 
the terms of the existing equilibrium, but while everything is | form a Nag A poe action in avenging the death of an English- 
moving it is im ble to fix the condition of affairs at any | man who been murdered by one of the lawless chieftain 8 
one moment. t the Congress had settled one day would | of that country. And I am the more gratified in oxpeenes 
be unsettled the next, and the Emperor would find new | my thanks to you for your honourable mention of t 
treaties, not like the Treaties of Vienna, gradually decaying | on that occasion, inasmuch as a report has got abroad, and 
from lapse of —— slipping away with incessantly has been extensively spread 7 the Press, that the gal- 
point of fact, the Emperor talks as if| lant A: who was charged with the duty of punish 

ce Ae ele oa T have done | treaties made the state of Europe; Lord Russell speaks as if| this Daimio, the Prince of had acted with wanton 
wisely to give this somewhat un instance of promptitude | the state of Europe made treaties; and a true statesman will — wilfully sumpering. Se town of ma. 
and openness in In have very little doubt which is right. Well, assure M.’s Government deplore the 
ried on by responsible Governments it m always be of} We shall 

importance to make it evident that they are supported | cold and p! 

public opinion, An Emperor may act 


bitious spirit. Unless the news which reaches us be grievous! 
»he has already passed away like the seekers’ 
P ecessors in the government of the t Asiatic Empire. 
t is strange to reflect that_not a single Governor-General re- 
mains alive, except Lord Ellenborough, who went out two- 
and-twenty years Lord Auckland has been long dead 
Lord is dead, the Marquis of Dalhousie and Lord 
Canning have both been carried to earl ves. Lord . 
we fear, follows them at the age of 32. eaving the ut 
fatal = w aterrane world me od more zs A. ain of the 
Premier, w seen so map ts away.— 
Times, Nov. 28. eye Cat " 


‘ - ENGLAND DECLINES THE CONGRESS. 
The Government have laid before the public the 


dence which has between them 
be ~ "ee and the French 


e to accept His Im- 








can that 
loss of properi: wwilelyteok plate on that oosasien. hey de- ~ 
plore, as we must deplore, that the property of innocent 
persons should be sacrificed 


accused by the French nation of a 
matic indifference to the d objects of their 
incapacity of appreciating the great in apy of these warlike opera- 


upon his own re-| Emperor, and an concep- 
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was not due to an 
officers and sailors of the whose only ob 
Engishmen, who had been guilty 
- action was precipitated 
commencing to fr onthe British 


was to punish 
the murder of an 


ng, and the t unsteadiness 

the platforms of the gans, the fire of our ships would have 
been confined to the forts which to the , and 
would not have extended to the town which lay in their 
rear. (Hear, hear.) I am certain that any then un- 
freee | re to the property or the lives of the innocent 
townspeople as mu 

‘int eqaairon: man and 
ment or the public of this country. 


oe only due to those 
vin their our from a which to us sailors is one 
of the most that can be brought 


grievous against us—namely, 
that of inhumanity (hear, hear); because I may say both of the 
army and navy of this country that if there isany marked cha- 
racteristic of Englishmen it is their humanity in warfare. 
(Hear, hear.)” 
—_——_»_— 


THE C. 8. PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE. 


The Message of Mr. Jefferson Davis to the Confederate Con- 
gress, sent in on the 7th inst., was thus telegraphed from For- 


He says there has been no improvement in our relations 
with foreign countries since his message last January. On the 
omen, Bee is greater divergence in the conduct of Eu- 
ropean Wations, jassuming a character positively unfriendly. 
He adds: “The marked partiality of Great Britain in favour 
of our enemies is strongly evinced in their discussions regard- 
ing the blockade, as well as in their marked difference o! 
conduct on the subject of the purchase of supplies by the two 
belligerents. This difference has been conspicuous since the 
commencement of the war.” 

He continues: “The public finances demand the strictest 
and most earnest attention. A prompt and efficacious remedy 
for the present condition of the currency is necessary to a 

ul performance of the operations of the government.” 
He recommends taxation instead of further sales of bonds or 
issues of treasury notes, addjng that the holders of the cur- 
rency now outstanding can Only be protected by substituting 
for it some other security. The currency must be promptly 
reduced to prevent the present inflated prices, reaction reach- 
Tates more extravagant. 
e calls upon the people to come to the rescue of their 
country. 


field may be largely increased as rapidly as possible. 
He regrets the suspension of the exchange of prisoners, and 


the only peace 
now is in the vigour of our 


—— 
Laws For Wurst Tasies.—1. That, as 
bling is a key that 
complaining tone 
that no man ever played with such luck, that he will never 
lay any more, or words to that effect, such offender 


ible between us. 
resistance. 


his euit ~ it he vm hall angril 1 
ability, 8 an, or u 
him wih went of skill or memory, fo obalf forfeit ! 
money not exceeding the value 
nied by redness of face two points, 
a yore ty three points. N. B. Assome gross blunders 
to the quick, and man is but man, a er shall 


‘was out,” and such like 


player is at libe ’ ‘oe 
at rt 
Patt t be allowed 


to disclaim an: 


not exceeding the value of one point. 4. The 
determin 


manner as they fit.—. 
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blance to some of the other portraits and the curious localit 
in which it was found. This 
Garrick Club, in London. A still more curious 
remains to be told. A cast of Shakspeare’s 
hess ip the peamaden of © Gesmen. Stent 
‘was that it 
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sort—and, on 
in the care 








Grangeas the story may seem, there is every reason 










fan ame Genovesed three centuries after 


ling over the desert, thro 

o! 

some vultures who were passin to fly over his 

Bes amen with their wings, this they refused to do, on 
t 


crowns. This, however, they soon fonnd to be a distinction 
which invol 


sued and killed for the sake of their crowns; 
petitioned the 
that they might not be left without a mark of his favour for 
their good service 


of feathers, and have the power of concealing that when they 
thought it would make them too 


vilion Flora, formi 
nae on so rapidly during the fine season that it is now 
until next winter. As soon as it is 
Marsan will 
the Pavilion Flora. The entire of the Chateau of the 

ries will thus be taken down piece by piece and com’ y re- 
built, but on a larger scale than at present, so as to give better 
accommodation to the occupants.— Paris letter. 






has been here for some wee’ 
200,000,000 roubles, but without effect. The ry 
is very low, and, the expenses of the Government, present and 
prospective, being considerable, money must be found. The 
agent has therefore addressed himself to a great Paris house 
to supply the sum required by means of bills made payable at 
various dates. The conditions are said to be good, and may 
—— prudential reasons for not lending money to Russia 


tress Monroe : 
He is mding over the losses of the strongholds of 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and many other points. 


probable he will try London.—Ditto, Nov. 30. 




































Very acceptable are such tidings; may they be well based! 
Continental rumours had not led us to anticipate any such. 
Every rumour tended in the contrary direction. The new 
craving for national grandeur had once more inflamed the 
sluggish Teutonic mind. Even the Prussian Liberals appeared 
willing to resign themselves to the kingly yoke, and to the 
insulting despotism of the unpopular Bismarck, if oaly a crusade 
against the Danes could be set a-foot. The quiet and commercial 
German population of London had caught the infection, and 


to believe 
Se aces Gata seek paseen of Se post 





AN ARABIAN bg hy Sap gpoen was hep acai 
the air, accompanied co 

wal, Siting oppressed by thejheat of the sun, omy! uested 

, 80 as 


said that for a 


en ae wena tow Sie 0 Seek y hy ge +“ had shouted a war-cry at an enthusiasfic public meeting. 
m ig made the same request e done ; 
the vult ner uf ones req or pl Whence, then, the change? Have France and Austria and 


England intimated plainly that they will enter the lists, if the 
sword be drawn by the Confederated Faderland? Coming 
mails may perhaps solve the mystery ; we only trust that there 
is good reason for hopefulness, and pass on, with one more 
casual remark. It is, or would be amusing, if mirth were per- 
missible on such a topic, to note the different opinions held 
hereupon by the English and the American press. Our own 
generally sides with Denmark, and the preference may be 
traced, we think, to three moving causes, which account for 
it rather than justify—the real merits of the contest lying too 
deep for the multitude in these days, when nineteen men in 
twenty are swayed by passionate newspaper appeals. In 
the first place, then, the new connection with Den- 
mark, made by the heir to our Crown, has an 
influence very great, though unacknowledged. Secondly, 
hidden away in the English mind is a sense of certain wrongs 
done to Denmark during the Napoleonic wars, for which we 
owe her reparation. Thirdly, there is a latent impression that 
Germanic influence prevails too strongly in our high places ; 
and jealousy on this head has been from time to time almost 
rudely manifested, though the death of Albert the Good re- 
moved or silenced it fora while. To some such views or 
prejudices, we believe, might be referred nearly all the British 
feeling on the subject.—In this country, on the other hand, it 
would, we fear, be enough just now to ensure antagonism, 
simply to know that England approves any definite course. 
But there is a more obvious reason for the sympathy extended 


they and 
more danger than honour, iy 3 were pur- 
y 

to take back his gift, which he did, but 


he ordered that they should wear a crown 


conspicuous. 


How To Resvuiwp a Patace.—The rebuilding of the Pa- 
part of the Chiteau of the Tuileries, was 





to receive the roof. It will not, however, be habitable 
eted the Pavilion 
be taken down and rebuilt in a similar style to 


mt of the Russian Government 
ing to negotiate a loan of 
treasu! 


A Rosstan Loax.—An 


tical a time as the present. If he has no success it is 





of the Albion. 


here to the German side of this complicated question. The 
German residents count by millions; they are clients of the 
press; they must be flattered, for their votes tell heavily in an 
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election. Is it wonderful therefore that, in this Schleswig- 
Holstein quarrel, the U. S. Unionists call loudly for dis- 
union—just as some of our British advocates of Southern in- 







To Corresponpents.—J. ¢. B. We are much 


also to S. H., Yantic. 





from Galway to the 8th inst. vid St. John’s, N. F., furnish an 
abundant supply of news matter, but not much that is of high 


political interest. We proceed as usual to pick out and com- 
He recommends putting an end to the substitute business, 


and a modification of the exemption law, so that armies in the 


positively, declined to enter the Congress, proposed by the 


He concludes as follows: “ The enemy refuse proposals for any reasonable prospect that all the leading European powers 


Thocaly hope for peace | sa be induced to adopt his project. ‘The officiel corre- 


tual m- 

no ear, if any one hall < denise ' ina 

he is the worst cardholder in the world, 
shall for- | COBtrast with the finished style and magnificent generalities 
tasum of money not exceeding the value of one point. 
that every man plays to the best of 
forfeit "a — on the other, a practical conclusion. Louis Napoleon and 


one point; but if 
ith palenees end 


oullering peste: 

jitted to sa) tly, “ What a pity you t such a card 

perm y gently, Pie y, irae ‘are 

degree of su ition, it 
his distem 


by shuffli Aba fe gh his chair, 
a or e 
pes black deuce, or practising any pony J thinks fit 


to change his luck; and, if any one remonstrates with him in 
Pr sctun dean df abc te ee 
to 
ed by the majority of the company, and fo be led 
in payment of the homo | of the evening. or in Pky rs 
shall think English paper. 


ALLEGED GeNutNE Bust or SHAKSPEARE.—There is good 

nd, oe has bene pee on the 
About course 

Dating idl Hi Pine de oft 

’s Theatre, a noble bust was discovered, which was be- 

, from its remarkable resem- 


in the bands of 


r Owen, is now in the hands of the members of the gural Address from the Throne, that the Finance Minister 


g 


dependence would fain see the Danish claims perpetuated, 
vi et armis, and per fas et nefas? After al], how the poor inhabi- 
tants themselves must unconsciously satirize the modern cla- 
mour for imperial greatness, and envy the advantages of real 
self-government enjoyed by their quiet neighbours in the Hanse 
Towns! 
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The Old World ; the Congress; Schleswig-Holstein. 
The regular Liverpool mail of the 26th‘ult., and telegrams 


Our Home Affairs. 

Judgment has been postponed in the famous Alerandra 
case; and nothing more is said of the equally famous screw- 
rams at Liverpool. Buta new cause for disquiet is meanwhile 
briefly announced, in the escape of the steamer Rappahannock 
from Sheerness. She is said furthermore to have touched at 
Calais ; but the later telegrams omit all mention of her. The 
vessel in question was formegly the Victor, 6, 859 tons, and 
rated at 350 horse-power. She was sold out of the Navy not 
long since, with other condemned ships. The condemned are 
usually broken up, but not always. We have known them to 
re-appear in the merchant-service. 

It will be seen by an extract elsewhere, that Lord Clarence 
Paget, Secretary of the Admiralty, has profited by the occasion 
of a public dinner at Deal, and has given the official version 
of the alleged bombardment of Kagosima. It declares the 
burning uf the town to have been accidental, and reminds the 
carpers that a heavy sea was running at the time of action, so 
that it was impossible to pitch shells with accuracy. But our 
newspapers, having got hold of a good grievance, are in no hur- 
ry to let it go. Lord Clarence is now put on the rack, in addi- 
tion to Admiral Kuper and Colonel Neale, the Chargé, who was 
present. The whole affair will undergo a thorough sifting in 
Parliament ; and we do not propose therefore to dwell upon 
it. As the Gazette announces Colonel Neale’s nomination to 
a Companionship of the Bath, it may be presumed that the 
Cabinet approves the whole proceeding—with regret, of 
course, for the sufferings of non-combatants. Desirous to see 
a British officer fairly relieved from the charge of inhumanity, 
we must own that the whole conduct of our dealings with 
Japanese, as with Chinese, is open to considerable animadver- 
sion on high moral grounds. Nevertheless, in its broad out- 
line, it resembles that adopted by the most civilized modern 
nations, not excluding our excellent cousins around us, 

Two years having now elapsed since the death of her much- 
lamented Consort, hopes are entertained that the mourn- 
ing Majesty of England will throw aside the trappings of woe, 
as there have been recent indications of a change from abso- 
lute seclusion. Some few guests have been again admitted to 
the royal table at Windsor Castle; among them the Duc and 
Duchesse de Chartres, and Lord Carlisle. In a country where 
precedent exercises such a prodigious sway, it will not be for- 
gotten that the widowed Queen Anne wore mourning for 
Prince George of Denmark, two years, and no more. 

The Times of the 28th ult., in an eloquent article reproduced 
above, announced the death of Lord Elgin, Governor-General 
of India. These sad tidings were of course based upon Eastern 
telegrams just received. Strange to say, the summary of news 
comparatively small in itself, thus assumes preponderating | circulated here from St. Johns, N. F., mentions the arrival of 
weight; and therefore thankfully do we drag into & Bombay despatch later by a fortnight, yet has not a word 
a brief item in the very latest telegram. It is thus conceived: | touching this event. There was time, notwithstanding, to speak 
“Tbe Danish-German dispute looks rather more hopeful.” of two filthy prize-fighters! Theloss of Lord Elgin would be 

} : 


ment. 
*It was known already that Great Britain had politely, but 


Emperor of the French for his own glorification, but without 


spondence between the British and French Foreign Offices 
has appeared in print, and we copy above the most important 
paragraphs of Earl Russell’s despatch—mainly because its 
plain language and directness of argument afford a striking 


of the original letter of invitation. The two na- 
tions are typified: on one side, there is a grand idea; 


Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys may carry off their scholastic 
honours; Lord Russell evinces more statesmanship. The 
whole subject, however, is so admirably reviewed in 
one of the Times’ editorials, also cited above, that 
it is needless to say much more. There can be little doubt 
that this refusal to follow the lead of France—commended to 
the notice of the American sages, who are prone to picturing 
England in the Emperor’s leading-strings—will cause a fresh 
outcry against perfide Albion. With feverish and character- 
istic desire to be eternally doing something in the way of war 
or of diplomacy, that shall fasten the eyes of the world upon 
Paris, some of the politicians there have even now begun to 
hint at new alliances, and at obligations to draw closer the 
bonds of union with other powers. To what foreign quarter 
the Imperial fondness for intermeddling may next betake itself, 
no one can tell, save the Emperor himself—if he can, which 
is doubtful exeeedingly. Nevertheless, lookers-on perceive 
that his Majesty had cause for his late attempt to divert the 
attention of his people from internal to external affairs. It is 
a curious comment upon that financial well-doing of the Em- 
pire, which was made matter of congratulation, in the inau- 


now proposes a loan of three hundred millions of francs! 
Europe at large, having determined that the Polish revolu- 
tionists must be left to the tender mercies of the “ Delight of 
Mankind”—and in melancholy truth it is hard to say what 
else could have been done, with prudence—now concentrates 
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80 heavy a one to his country, that we hope against hope 
while awaiting confirmation or the reverse. 


P. 8. Since the above was in type, the City of Washington 
has arrived, having left Liverpool on the 2nd inst. Lord 
Elgin’s successor is appointed, for, if not dead, his Lordship 
has at least resigned. Sir John Lawrence, the ablest 
among the many able “Indians,” succeeds him; and the no- 
mination has been hailed with universal applause. No more 
notable instance of the right man in the right place was ever 
adopted by any Government.—The improvement in the 
Schleswig-Holstein prospect is caused by the determination 
of Austria and Prussia to support the Danish claims. 


The Civil War. 

The military news of the week does not comprise any heavy 
engagements, though, with armies and ships afoot and afloat 
in every direction, not a day passes without its skir- 
mish or encounter.—The Federal cause is reported as gaining 
in Texas, the forts that guard the approach to Matagorda Ba 
having been seized by the U. 8. forces—Elizabeth City, N.C., 
has also succumbed.—The accounts are confused concerning 
the rival Generals Grant and Longstreet, in Eastern Tennes- 
see. Rumour has it that the former has alfandomtd Chatta- 
noogs ; and it is tolerably certain that the latter, in place of car- 
rying his troops into Virginia to join the Southern army 
under General Lee, has faced about against his pur- 
suers, has in one instance inflicted upon them a 
pretty serious check, and appears inclining to hold his 
ground.—The Confederate Guerrillas are active on the rear 
and on the flanks of the Northern Army of the Potomac ; but 
the sum total of all their movements is a drop in the ocean of 
this gigantic war.—From the siege of Charleston, one week’s 
tale would almost answer for another, so barren of results is 
the artillery duel there protracted. The city is‘still shelled 
from time to time; but the Richmond papers, communicating 
therewith by telegraph, report only trifling casualties. Since 
our last issue, however, news has been received of a distress- 
ing disaster in the naval force blockading and besieging. Du- 
ring a gale of wind, on the 6th inst, the Monitor Wee- 
hawken suddenly went down at her anchor, off Mor- 
ris Island, drowning thirty of her crew inclusive of 
four assistant-engineers. A short time previously she had 
hoisted a signal of distress, and the squadron had sent boats 
to her relief. In spite of a heavy sea, these picked up some of 
the poor fellows. It is believed that there was a want of due 
attention to the leakage or excessive shipment of water, until 
too late to prevent the catastrophe. The Commander was on 
board the flag-ship. The accident has not tended to increase 
the overweening public confidence in these peculiar vessels. 

We mentioned, last week; the strange naval episode of the 
Chesapeake. She was captured on Thursday by a U. 8. gun- 
boat, at Sambro Harbour, N. S., twenty miles from Halifax. 
There will be no knotty international question growing outof 
the seizure on Colonial soil, for it was arranged between the 
respective authorities. We presume that the proceedings will 
be regulated under the Extradition Treaty, and that the 
burden of proving lawful belligerent right will be thrown upon 
the prisoners taken. If however there should be any differ- 
ence, we again counsel the preservation of temper. 





The proceedings in Congress indicate the existence of a 
pretty strong Opposition; but betray at the same time a re- 
luctance to face the predominant will, that the war shall con- 
tinue at all risks and under all circumstances. The notorious 
Mr. Fernando Wood, chief among what are termed the Peace- 
Democrats, did nevertheless venture to beard the lion in his 
den on Monday last, and (boldly proposed the ding Com- 
missioners to Richmond to treat with the “ Rebels.” His mo 
tion was tabled by a vote of 98 against 59; but on the other 
hand the House, on Wednesday, refused by a vote of 115 
against 52 to adopt the same summary course, with respect toa 
Resolution, emanating from Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, which de- 
clared that “this war is notwaged for any purpose of subjugation 
or conquest.” A vote against tabling is not to be taken as 
proof of sympathy or approval. Still, it is evident that the 
war fever does not run quite so high as it did ere Congress as- 
sembied.—Mr. Morrill’s motion for taking steps towards’ re- 
scinding the Reciprocity Act has been referred to the House 
Committee on Commerce. 

Returning for a moment to the general aspect of public af- 
fairs non-military, we notice with profound regret that the 
next Presidential election is already assuming undue impor- 
tance. With an undignified fatalism, men are beginning to 
argue that so long as Mr. Lincoln’s term lasts, there.can be no 
ending of the war; and they incline therefore to fold their 
hands and do nothing for fifteen months, in the belief that the 
party in power will, in 1865, be turned out or forced to change 
its policy! There is something almost sublime in the moral 
cowardice herein manifested. The Herald encourages the post- 
porement of the trouble of thinking over actual difficulties, 
and triesto keep the baser portion of the public in this besot- 
ted'resignation, by setting-up the name of General Grant as 
the.coming man. He it is, who shall end the woes of the 
nation, by substituting a foreign for a civil war! It astounds 
One to see a vast people almost ready to acquiesce in so ab- 
ject’ a view of the dangers and necessities of the time ; half- 
disposed, so dependent are they on political hacks, to link their 
face with that of a party! Nor is such a picture less true or 
less melancholy, because some old stagers in political life as- 
SUne that this premature advocacy of General Grant is 
Mérely designed to “kill him) off,” in the interest of Mr. Lin- 
C0in. We ought to ask pardon for touching on the topic at 
all; a topic in which we do not and could not feel 





the remotest interest. The truth is, it is difficult to repress 
one’s indignation, when, making enquiry regarding the war, 
its issue, and probable duration, one is referred to the next 
choice of an Executive head! 

Meanwhile events move rapidly in some directions, if they 
be tardy in others. Two facts are plain in our judgment— 
two, which are simultaneous but by no means in harmony, 
and which it is extremely difficult to reconcile or yoke togeth- 
er for practical effect. We mean the national determination, 
not unanimous but overwhelming, that the war shall continue 
to the bitter end—and the evident reluctance of the bone and 
sinew of the land to quit money-making and go to fighting, 
The war must and shall go on, say the few uninterested pa- 
triots, while the many who are growing rich upon it clap 


their hands in unison, and have also on their side all|is 


those who believe that with peace must come a financial cri- 
sis. But there is no fighting without men. Where are they to 
come from? Volunteering brings few ; the draft is a bug- 


y | bear. Nevertheless, the men must be had. Whence can they 


be drawn? Artemus Ward, the witty and satirical rogue, hit 
the right nail on the head, when he swore that his patriotism 
and devotion to the cause could not be questioned, since he 
was willing to send all his wife’s relations into the field! 
Every one thinks that every one else ought to volunteer, or be 
compelled to serve. The dilemma is serious. Yet it must be 
faced somehow ; and it isin connection therewith that we fancy 
wesee signs of u coming movement, which would be in perfect 
keeping with the ethics and the logic of the radical and Abo- 


lition war-makers. It was foreshadowed by Mr. Beecher in | “ 


one of his late speeches at Brooklyn, that one in which he 
coolly threw the negro overboard, and declared that the Eman- 
cipationists only concerned themselves with giving the black 
man “a chance to develop himself.” *‘ Having thus 
quietly eased their own shoulders and their consciences 
of the inevitable burden, is it unsafe to predict that that 
most selfish of all factions will take presently another step 
towards the fuller development of the African race? But to 
come to the point, for our space wanes, we believe that if this 
war last twelve, nay six, nay three months longer, the Aboli- 
tionists will broach and advocate the doctrine that this is the 
black man’s war, and that therefore the bodily charge of car- 
rying it on falls fully and righteously upon him. How the 
thing will be managed, we don’t pretend to foresee. It may 
be pleaded as a military necessity, or vouchsafed to the Lord’s 
anointed of Plymouth Church. It may be urged gently on 
by tempting bounties, or pushed through by aid of Provost- 
Marshals ; but verily we believe that come it will, and that 
soon. The “glorious freedmen” will be made food for 
powder, in the gross. 


The Richmond Presidential Message. 

The measure of a neutral’s woes is about filled up—so far as 
words and opinions carry weight—by Mr. President Davis's 
denunciations of Great Britain, in his Annual Message to the 
Confederate Congress, delivered last week. We shall neither 
publish it, nor attempt a reply. Why should we? No com- 
munications are open between his Government and our own; 
nor can our comments or protests reach Southern eyes. Be- 
sides this, it is only what might have been expected. Mr. 
Davis's emissaries in Europe have misled him as to the inten- 
tions and disposition of our Cabinet—having been, not impro- 
bably, misled themselves by information derived from deeply 
interested parties. But it was a mistake to presume that the 
cotton-dealers and ship-builders of Liverpool could precipitate 
action and define a national policy ; and Mr. Davis’s reproach- 
es were more worthily directed against the foolish and over- 
confident men who swore that they could. The neutral 
country at large has had to endure much taunt and bitter in- 
vective from one side. It now comes from the other. We 
can but shrug our shoulders, and be silent. France, we should 
add, is let off very slightly for her short-comings, as though 
the door of hope were not absolutely closed in that direction. 

The document is very long and very able, as a composition. 
It is condensed into a few sentences on another page. We 
gather nothing whatever from it, by which the dark secrets 
of the future can be read. 





A Speaker out of Harness. 

When Mr. Brown,Sexton of Grace Church and Chamberlain 
of high life in the Fifth Avenue, bowed out the last guest from 
the grand ball at the Academy of Music given in honour of 
the Muscovite fleet, the Philo-Russians underwent an eclipse. 
There was an end of them. Critics sneered, and the town 
laughed ; but the game was played out. The thing had be- 
come a bore; no one chred to have another edition of it, 

But a revival wasat hand. The legislative capital ofthe Re- 
public could not but follow the example of the commercial 
capital, to which it is indebted for various good things, such as 
money and the fashions, and—as some aver—even for its own 
local news. The Russian squadron therefore having gone 
round to the Potomac, an interchange of hospitalities has taken 
place between its officers and the high and mighty persons who 
dwellin Washington. Among other entertainments, there was 
a banquet given by Admiral Lessovsky, on Saturday last, to 
Members of Congress and their wives and daughters, whereat 
Mr. Speaker Colfax, who presides over debates in the Lower 
House, had a fair chance of making himself heard. 

It has often struck us that there is something extremely ab- 
surd in applying the term, “ Speaker,” to that sole member ot | | 
a Parliamentary Assembly, whose function it is to remain silent 
and hear others speak. Unless in a very disorderly House, 
that misnamed individual must be dumb by rule, eloquent only | peen 





by exception, and forced to deal for the most part with dry 


, 


forms and musty precedents. Joyful, then, he well may 
be, when it falls to his lot to disport himself at words before a 
general audience, and on a subject that has nothing to do 
with the rules of the House. So it happened, we say, on 
Saturday last, to Mr. Speaker Colfax. He was put forward 
on the festive deck of the Rissian flag-ship, to propose a 
toast; and, his little speech of thirty lines being reported by 
the newspapers in the first person, we presume he favoured 
the gentlemen of the press with a copy accurately touched 
up. From it, the Russian Admiral to whom it was addressed 
must have gleaned some important information. ‘ 

In the course, we say, of thirty lines, the host was told that 
this was a “great country” and a “great nation ;” further- 
more, that his own couutry is “ great,” and that this country 

“also great ;” and, lest his imperfect knowledge of the Wash- 
ington tongue should cause him to miss the chief point, the 
whole was brought to a climax in the 28th line, bya formal 
declaration that “these two great countries almost encircle 
the globe.” We must regret however that the Speaker was 
less explicit, when he came to his toast: “ Russia and the Uni- 
ted States—May the friendship between them be as perpetual 
as the stars!” At best it is difficult to define analogy between 
a sentiment and an object. When the former is to be immove- 
able, and the latter may be a Planet or a Shooting Star, the 
inappropriateness is still more palpable. Why did not Mr. Col- 
fax turn off something neat and fresh? There were the Great 
Bear and the Pleiades waiting for him—to say nothing of 
Taurus and Aquila. Yet, in the end, what matters it? The 
great country” brought down “ great applause ”"—at least so 
says the report. 

We do not reproach Mr. Colfax for his comic allusion to the 
Imperial sympathy in the hour of need. We have ourselves 
quoted it at least half-a-dozen times; still, the story is re- 
peated and believed. Thetouching manifestation was limited 
to Prince Gortschakoff condescending to shake both the 
hands of an American Chargé, and saying “ God bless you!” 
as the latter was bowed out. 





Drama. 


MERCUTIO is absent, fora few days, on ticket-of-leave. Mean- 
while the local theatres offer nothing of especial novelty for com- 
ment. ,Changes, indeed, have been made in the bills, at three of 
the Broadway theatres, but only one really new piece has been 
presented. This latter is a particularly brilliant farce, of London 
origin, called ‘‘ Easy Shaving.”” It has been brought out at the 
Olympic. Its fun consists in ludicrous situations. Mrs. Wood 
plays the principal part—that of Minette, a pretty French girl, 
who takes up the profession of barber, in London—and her acting 
is eminently effective and amusing. Mr. Davidge has a good part— 
that of Diggory Dibble—to which he does thorough justice. There 
is some very telling dialogue in the piece, which has proved in 
every way a success. Such pieces will insure the permanent tri- 
umph of the Olympic, and make it as fixed an institution, in its 
pecullar field, as is Wallack’s in the higher line of comedy.—We 
do not speak of the performance of “Ladies Beware,” which, though 
a capital piece and well played, is quite familiar to theatre-goers. 

“ The Rifle Ball” has partially spent its force, at Wallack’s, or 
perhaps old patrons are clamorous for something more than the 
toujours perdriz of a melodrama. “The Love-Chase”’ was presen- 
ted on Thursday evening, with one novelty in the cast. Mrs. 
Wilkins, from the Haymarket Theatre, London, appeared as the 
Widow Green and made ahit. We welcome her, as in duty and 
gallantry bound, but leave the task of particulars to our absent 
critic. Mr. Mark Smith and Miss Henriques, too long away from 
these boards, were also warmly greeted. 

“ Married Life’ will be played to-night. 
kept in the bills for four nights in the week. 

“ The Ticket-of-Leave-Man” is drawing dense crowds nightly to 
the Winter Garden, and its success bids fair to rival that of 
“ Rosedale.” 

At Niblo’s, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams continue their en- 
gagement, having appeared in those well known pieces, “ The Fairy 
Circle” and “‘ The Magic Joke.” 

Unabated success attends the French Company at Niblo’s 
Saloon, which has no ever-enduring “ Rosedale” in its répertoire, 
but changes its bill on each night of performance. This may 
perhaps be a necessity, i h as the audi ists mainly 
of subscribers or habitués ; but the casual frequenter gains by it. 
The absolute novelty of the week is a one-act farcical operetta by 
Adolphe Adam, entitled Les Pantins de Violette. Quite a lively 
little affair it is. The music is piquant, the conception droll, the 
dialogue just sufficiently out of the common run to keep the lis- 
teners titillated. It was well rendered too by M. Donatien and 
Miles. Hambnrg and Maillet, the pretty voice of the latter being 
heard to decided advantage. The former lady, too, was more at 


“Rosedale” is still 





+} home in the boy part of Pierrot, than in that of Madeleine in “La 


Gentilhomme Pauvre,” with which the entertainment commenced] 
Mile. Hamburg has sufficient espidglerie, but the development of 
feeling does not come so spontaneously from her look or lip. In- 
deed, the cast of this favourite piece is not improved since last 
season. M. Gravier is as good as ever, and would be better if he 
played less palpably to the house; and M. Roche is well suited 
in the banker’s part. It isin Madame Godard that we miss Mile® 
Bouhilier. The lady who now enacts that representative of the 
demi-monde is only saved, by the text, from being set down as 
the vulgar widow of some lucky speculator or shoddy-man of 
mercantile France.— For to-night there is an attractive bill. 


Facts and Faucies. 


Sir Edmund Head was elected Governor of the Hu 
bon Company at their last meeting. Lord Pal 

has, it seems, while in office, created eighteen Pi 
Mg ag Aveland, Lyons, a Fermoy ([ 


E acaula’ Chesham Llanover, Ly 
Smif Fitshardhige, 8 Seymour, jones 
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met at Cotterstock Lodge, near Oundle. The horse of the 
master of the hunt, the Hon. G. W. Fitzwilli fell in cross- 
ing a low fence, and the rider was thrown vily to the 
ground. It was found that his collar-bone was en, and 
that he had received some severe bruises. Hopes are enter- 
tained of his speedy recovery. During many years past, 
the north-west coast of Donegal has been the scene of lamen- 
table losses both of life and property. This has been caused, 
to agreat extent, by the lighthouse on the Island of Arraa- 
more being abandoned. A new light-house bas just been 
completed there, at an expense of close upon £10,000, The 
structure is of granite, Hales, the Norfolk giant, once 
exhibited by Barnum, died at Great Yarmouth, England, re- 
cently, of consumption. Mr. G. A. Sala commences, 
next month, in the London Magazine, — Bar, a series of 
sketches entitled “ Streets of the orld.” ———_—— 
A statue is to be erected in the Prince’s Gardens, Edinburg! 
to the memory of Allan Ramsay, who, if not remem 

for his verse, will be immortal as the founder of the “ circu- 
lating library.” The statue will stand opposite to that of 
John Wilson.—. A London paper says: “ We under- 
stand that the Poet-Laureate has been tying his hand at 
classic metres in quantity, and that some specimens of hexa- 
meters and pentameters, alcuics, and hendecasyllabics, by Mr. 
Tennyson, will shortly appear.” What of “Boadicea,” so 



























































St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea on Saturday night. Sir Francis Scott, 
though not “ of us,” was “among us” whenever he could do 
us service, and in this respect he was a very useful and plea- 
sant neighbour to our town. He was a very good type of the 
average English gentleman, pursuing some re hobbies 
with peculiar zeal, but manly and olic in his sympathies, 
It seemed at first a rather curious contrast to find that the 
member of the Arundel Society, the connoisseur 
in medieval paintings and cameos, the disciple of Ruskinism 
and the patron of Gilbert Scott, should be also a votary of 
the ring and a patron of pugilism. But Sir Francis acquired 
at Eton and Oxford that love of athletic sport which he re- 
tained through life. At Oxford especially he was distinguish- 
ed in the cricket-field as on the river, and left the University 
with a large share of that muscular renown which young Ox- 
ford men so often value more than the reputation of learning. 
Sir Francis took an active and useful part in promoting the 










































































at Aldershot embarks immediately for India—The 60th 
Rifles, 8rd batt., is ordered from Thyetmyo to Rangoon, 
taking the place of the 68th, gone to New Zealand.——B 
General Hay’s annual report on Musketry Instruction, 1 q 
it appears that, in the Infantry, the 2nd Batt. 20th ranked 1st; 
the 47th, 8rd; the 1st Batt. 60th, 4th; the 67th, 5th; the 100th 
Canadian, 8th ; the 2nd Batt. Scots Fusilier Guards, 20th ; the 
Ist Batt. Grenadier Guards, 2ist; the 1st Batt. Rifle Brigade, 
25th; and the 4th Batt. 60th Rifles, 36th. 








Was Orrice, Nov. 17.—Rl Artill: Lt-Cols Delamain, Worster, 
Sealy, and Kemball, to be Cols, v Barr, Black, Wormald, and Pot- 
finger, ret on Yo Eng: Lieut-Cols Johnston, Boileau, North, 
Burke, Turnbull, Goodwyn, and Ford, to be Cols, v Birdwood, 
Ludlow, Margary, Mun! Ommaney, Young, and Crawley, ret 
on f-p. 60th Ft: Lieut py to be Capt, v Dawson, transf to 
to be Ea, ¥ Elderon, tranit to Mil Trais.—-Consequest on de of 

v e) in, trans rain. onsequent on dec 0! 
building of the Midland Institute. He also took a great inter-| Gen Macneil, Lt-Gen the Duke of Cleveland to mae rank of Gen; 
est in the Government School of Art, and was for some time | Gen Sir G A Wetherall, to be Gen; Bvt-Col Mac Duff to be afajor- 
its president.—Birmingham Gazette. The deceased Baronet | Gen; Bvt-Lt-Col Peyton, 98th Ft, to be Col. 
was well known as an energetic thinker, lecturer and writer} War Orrice, Nov. 24-rRI Art: Bvt-Col Wright to be Col, v 
on Art; to him have been attributed many pamphlets that| Wilford, ret onf p. Gren Gds: Capt Blundell, Rifle Brig, to 
have had their day, and, doubtless, produced as much effect|be Lt and Capt, v Hon A Annesley, who exe: 60th: Ens 
as was expected; these were on architectural subjects; he| Hon H E Dormer, 29th, tobe Ens. 100th: Ens Tidy, 67th, to be 
q was also a leading member of the Arundel Society, dent | 22s, v Elliott transf to 94th. 
long promised ———-214,000,000 francs represent the gold | of the Birmingham School of Art, &c., and was universally sohaiea 
coinage of France last ae This year the amount is|held in —Athenaum. The death of the hon. baronet, Navy 
176,000,000 francs. The falling off is attributed to disturbance | in the 40th year of his age, had been lo by a most “ 
caused by the war in America. Quills are defined as precarious state of health. He united in himsel two baronet- 
that are sometimes taken from the pinions of one goose to/ cies, deriving one at his birth as the heir of his maternal 
spread the opinions of another-—————At Cologne, oe d er, and the other at a late period, from his father, 
lady of family was lately sentenced to a month’s impri-| Sir Edward Dolman Scott. He was married in 1854, to Miss ing one of the most important and most efficient branches 
sonment, for robbing an ostrich, in the Zoological Gardens, of | Hartopp, the eldest daughter of Sir W. E. C. Hartopp, of Four | &f Our service. I mean the Naval Reserve. (Hear, hear.) I 
his finest plumes—-——A company has recently been in- Oaks, by whom he leaves several children, the eldest, a boy of |@Well upon this, because that force has been growing u 
eX yy in Pennsylvania for the cultivation of tea, for] nine years old, succeeding tothe baronetcy. Sir Francis was | Wetly, and not in the view of the public, like our magnifi- 
which the climate and soil of that State are said to be adapted. | a student and t lover of art. He wasnamed as one of the | C@2t Volunteers. The men have been regularly undergoing 

A large number of Roman copper coins of very an-| probable candidates for North Warwickshire, in conjunc-| ‘heir training, and we have now between 16,000 and 17,000 of 

cient date and of different reigns has been discovered in the| tion with Sir T. Skipwith.— Field. the first seamen of this country, who are admirably drilled 
vicinity of Old Sarum. One jar contained no less than 218, and aay for service whenever they may be required. The 
another 159, and a third 140, the whole, together with the Royal Naval Reserve, therefore, has become a Naval Institu- 
jars, being in a good state of preservation— tion which should not be overlooked at social gatherings like 
A good translation of Mosenthal’s “ Deborah” was made, some the present. (Cheers.) And not only have we this large body 
months ago, by Mr. Isaac C. Pray, of this city, and Miss Alice of seamen, but we have also about 150 officers, the cream of 
Placide has been “ starring” with it, in Canada—-——Jean the merchant service, who have voluntarily come forward 
Ingelow writes as follows to the Boston publishers of her and accepted the rank of lieutenant and sub-iieutenant in this 
poems, Messrs. Roberts and Brothers: “I do not know that valuable new force without any remuneration whatever, and 
there is anything in my circumstances likely to interest your who, at considerable labour and inconvenience to themselves, 
countrymen, unless they might care to know that Iam of a practice the great gun drill and all those requirements with 
Lincolnshire family, and that I have seen the window which which it is absolutely necessary for any officer who intends to 
your townsfolk gave to Boston Church.” A contempo- be of any service to his country to be acquainted.—Lord Cla- 
rary, noticing the marriage of a deaf and dumb couple, wit- rence Paget, at Deal. - 
tily and gallantly wishes them unspeakable bliss. Pro- A Russian SusmMarrxe Boat.—Another means of defence 
fessor Hind, of Toronto, has just published curious details | distinguished American portrait-painter, in his 66th year. He is also in course of preparation (at Cronstadt)—a submarine 
concerning the night blindness, prevalent among the Mon-| was very highly esteemed among his professional brethren, | boat of colossal dimensions, in the construction of which about 
tagnais and Nasquapee Indians. The sufferers from this| and was for a period of 44 years “one of the pillars” of the | 200 tons of iron and steel are to be used. It is rapidly pro- 
affliction can see perfectly, as long as the sun is up; but be-| N, Academy of Design, established in this city. gressing towards completion. Great secrecy is being used 
come nearly or wholly sightless, from sunset until dawn. No pala about this boat. We can, however, say that it is to have en- 
artificial light is of the least service to them, and nothing un-| At Quebec, A. J. Wolff, Esq., J. P., late Adjutant 5th Battalion | gines worked by compressed air, to have a very strong beak, 
der a flash of lightning enables them to see. It has been cha-| H. M. 60th Rifles, and Lieut.-Col. 1ith Batt. Quebec County Mili- | with provision for attaching large cylinders char; with 
ritably suggested that the policemen on duty at certain | tia, aged 82—At Whitwell, L W., W. H. Dawes, Esq., late Lieut. 22d | powder to the bottoms of vessels, to be fired by electricity. 
notorious ndon thoroughfares must be also victims to » and formerly 43d L. I.—At Alverstoke, R. Ballard Yates, Phe navigating the vessel will see what they are doing 
this painful di 600th * of the death | Capt R. N., and J. P. for the county of Hants —at Eck n, , y 

painful disease.— e anniversary e Derbyshire, R. Crocker Russell, Surgeon R. N—At Limerick, W. by means of bulls’-eyes, and they. will be able to regulate the 
of Dante Alighieri will occur in May, 1865. The Academy of} pj, Esq., Comm. R. N.—At Cincinnati, at a very advanced age, | depth at which they swim, generally keeping quite close to the 
Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce, and the Society of | Col. Wm. Whistler, the oldest army officer in the U. 8. except | §urface. The Emperor has not only approved the plans, but 
Arts, at Verona, have opened a subscription for a monument) Gen. Scott. He had been on the retired list for a number of years. |some months since signed the decree appropriating about 
to the author of the “ Divina Commedia,” to be inaugurated | —At Portland, Maine, suddenly, Capt. Andrew Crawford, of the | £27,000—say 175,000 silver roubles—for this monster.—Army 
in that month. Each of the societies has subscribed five hun- | Montreal Ocean Steamahip Company. and Navy Gazette, 
dred florins, and the city council one thousand florins.-——— 
A London paper remarks that an “ elaborate attempt to trans- 
plant the notorious impurities of the French stage, and to jus- 
tify them by a weak contrivance, has just been made at the 
Haymarket Theatre in the 7 of “ Silken Fetters.” This 
piece is a condensed version of M. Scribe’s ‘ Une Chaine’—a 
five act play of the Théatre Frangais.” Sir C. Trevelyan 
has offered, at Calcutta, a prize of 500 rupees (£50) for an essay 











Tue Nxvat Votunterrs—* * Now, I think the time 
has arrived when, on these festive occasions, you should 
not forget another force, which I can assure you is becom- 





A Man or Booxs axnp Lerrers.—The Rev. Philip Bury 
Duncan, D.C.L., died, in his 92nd year, on the 12th ult., at 
his seat, Westfield Lodge, Bath. The “brothers Duncan,” 
John Shute and Philip Bury Duncan, successively keepers of 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, both munificent contribu- 
tors to it and to every scientific and li institution at Ox- 
ford and in Bath, were as well known to Wykehamists as the 
“ Brothers Cheeryble” in “ Nicholas Nickleby ” are to the read- 
ing public. Philip Duncan was a distinguished naturalist, 
and the author of various works on sculpture, antiquities, and 
various other subjects.—Zzaminer. 








Mr. C. C. Incuam—We regret to notice the decease of this 








The , 78, at Sheerness, is to be immediately got 
ready for sea as a troop-ship. Her main deck guns are to be 
removed and the ports closed. She will be employed on the 
China station. She will take out 600 Marines and supernu- 
meraries. Capt. Luard, late flag-captain at Sheerness, has 
been appointed to the command.——The Bombay. 67, will pro- 
bably go to the coast of Brazil, and carry the flag of Rear- 


Appointments. 

Alex. Anderson, Esq., Lord Provost of Aberdeen, is Knighted ; 
also, P. 8. Carey, Esq., Bailiff of Guernsey.—E. 8. Neale, Esq., 
Chargé in Japan, is made a Companion of the Bath.—W. H. Hum- 

brey, of Festen totes, near Andover, county of Southampton, 
Req. Is returned M. P.’ for Andover, v. Mr. Cubitt, dec.—We see 
no in official print regarding the ramoured nomination of the 








in the Hindustanee lan of common conversation, legibly | Hon. Grantley Berkeley to the Governorsbip of British Honduras. | Admiral the Hon. Charles Elliot, C.B. The Caledonia, 35, 
written in the Persian or Roman character, and accompanied mn tne M. P- for Pl one Solicitor-General, has been | jron-cased, is to join the Channel squadron.-—It was expected 
by an English translation. Charles Kingsley, the novelist, | Knighted. He is now Sir Robert Porrett Collier. that, on or about the 1st inst., the Channel fleet, under Rear- 
remarks that a game-keeper is only a er turned outside in, 


Adml. Dacres, would sail from Spithead for Copenhagen, to 
do honour to Christian IX., King of Denmark, on occasion of 
his coronation.——The Racoon, 20, Capt. Count Gleichen, was 
at Gibraltar on the 10th of Nov., and will probably not return 
to England until the spring, when Prince Alfred will rejoin 
his ship.——Lieut.-Col. Suther will command the battalion ot 
Marines ordered to Japan.——The Nile, bearing Adm). Milne’s 
flag, with the Styz, Shannon, and Pylades, had arrived at Ber- 
muda, at various dates i diately p jing the 24th ult. 
It is said that Col. Jervwise, R.E., recommends a large increase 
frigat ce of that ye = 8 ry A 
te Ironsides, carrying Admiral Dahlgren’s flag in t 
operations before Charleston, beside her protection of rafts, 
which surround her on all sides to fend off torpedoes and cigar- 
steamers, is supplied with the calcium light. This is kept re- 
volving all night, and sweeps the horizon for two miles in 
every direction with a wide belt of light. This precludes, of 


BisHOPRIC OF Nassavu.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has just 
consecrated the Rev. Addington Robert Peel Venables, M. A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford, curate of St. Paul’s, Oxford, to the colo- 
nial bishopric of the Bahamas (Nassau). The see became vacant 
on the death of the Right Rev. Charles Caulfield, LL. D. 


Army. 

Tue New Britiso Carsrne.—The British government 
have recently adopted a new breech loading rifled carbine, 
which has the following peculiarities: The barrel is twenty- 
four inches in length—full length, thirty-seven and a haif 
inches—and weighs altogether a trifle under six pounds. It 
has an effective range of over a thousand yards, is sighted for 
twelve hundred yards, and will carry a ball or rifle shell 
very nearly one mile, or about sixteen hundred The 
bore of this weapon is the same as the Enfield rifle, and fires 


while a poacher is a keeper turned inside out. It is 
said that Washington Irving realized on his works the sum of 
, $205, Since his death, to September 30, 1863, the 
sum of $34,273 has been received by his executors. 
The “Trish bull ” is not liar and patent to the corduroys. 
A writer in the Dublin University Magazine, speaking of the 
poor Irish, says, “ Many thousands of them were often desti- 
tute of the only food they - An Industrial 
Exhibition is to be held in Dunedin, New Zealand, in Janu- 
ary, 1865. We trust the Maori war will then be closed. 
—It is stated that a pyramid, similar in construction to 
those of Eaypt, though much smaller, has been discovered in 
California. One account says that the stones composing the 
courses average 6 feet in length, and from 1 foot to 3 feet in 
thickness. The Eleventh Annual Report of the Free Pub- 
lic Library at Liverpool, lately printed, states the average daily 























issue of books as more than 1,600 volumes.————A a similar bullet, conical, and weighing about an ounce. The} course, successful running of the blockade.—Everything is 
is to take place between the Dean of Westminster (Stanley,) and ee pa ke Kn. , oe 7 becoming unsettled, it appears. We lately potiond a penpesed 
Lady Augusta Bruce, sister of Lord Elgin.——-——An ingen- the third of an inch. The ball protrudes ov he tr a return to something like the Indian canoe shape for ships, an 


ious person has discovered an economical way of lighting 
cities, and proposes to apply it to Paris. Balloons, from the 
cars of which is to emanate an electric light, are to be fixed 
at certain stations, and hover over the city, at the proportion 
of one balloon to 80,000 persons; the city would thus be 
lighter at night then it often is in winter by day !———— 
Cars, built after the American plan, have been put upon some 
of the railways in Switzeriand.————Monday last, Decem- 
ber the 14th, was the anniversary of the death of George 
Washington and of Albert the Good.———A blind re- 
cently begged of a Scotch innkeeper. He told a pitiful story. 
The gude wife fed him, but Boniface quietly put half a crown 
in the poor fellow’s path. The cure was complete. The beg- 
gar stooped for the coin, yen received his sight—and 
a basting. Punch defines Mr. Boucicault’s notion of 
copyright as the right to copy. ‘The Crown Princess of 
Prussia (Princess al) has publicly laid the first stone of 
the new church about to be erected at Windsor.———-—The 
Greeks insist on the maintenance of the Corfu fortifications ; 
and M. ‘Tricoupi is understood to have declared himself mas- 
, ter of the situation, because Greece can do without the Islands 
“and England cannot now convenently keep ithem. 
be ic Gazette says that the two steam rams built at Glas- 
gow the Confederates have been purchased by the Prus- 
t for 1,000,000 thalers. 


now we observe a tendency to adopt the enormous Malay or 
other Eastern outriggers, as a great deal of scientific specula- 
tion is going on about the possible speed which may be at- 
tained by ships with immensely cong oem cross spars, allowing 
& vast spread of canvas, which can be folded in a trice from 
the deck with a very small steam-engine working the neces- 
r= 4 apparatus.——A sailing-ship and a steamer, both entirely 
built of steel-plates, have been just launched at Liverpool.—— 
Scientific naval officers complain that they were not invited 
to witness the last and highly important experiments in gun- 
nery at Shoeburyness.——Commodore T. Harvey receives the 
ion, vacant by Capt. Buckle’s promotion.——The j, 
, bearing the flag of Rear-Adml. Kingcome, arrived at Pa- 
nama on the 6th inst. 


end of the cartridge, and when fired entirely fills the bore and 
ves, thus preventing windage. It is impossible for it to 
fire.—By a simple and ingenious contrivance in the car- 
tridge, the gun lubricates and cleans itself, and does not be- 
come the least foul, even after fe thousands of times. At 
the lower or base end of the dge is a wad, cut out of 
heavy woollen felting, at least a quartey of an inch thick. This 
is saturated with grease, lard or tallow. The powder is be- 
tween this wad and the bullet, and after the the 
wad remains in the gun. Of course the wad goes out before 
the next bullet, and as the =e warm by firing, the 
melts, and the gun is lubricated and cleaned at every 
.—Army and Navy Journal (U. 8.) 


The force intended to expel the Hindostanee fanatics and 
mutinous sepoys from the position they have tuken up at Sit- 
tana on the Indus, is now collected at Nowshera under the 
1,200 British and 3,500 Native , the latter chiefly of | Lenox to Wasp: HH Edi  Rettone: Pelee fe Armee, 
= Punjab Irregular Auey. wae the wang pooptttios rf Lad walt sh SL Ora, MD, to Puryaius; D thy = oon. 

. os, See an SS w nai rere R Evans to Rosario.—Paymrs: J Hay (A) to Conquetor; 8 
Order eaten | new and strict regulations for the ies and| Tie following was crowded out last week. \ 


e f 0 : . 
ico may keep th the et thy eee ts of —Comms: Curme to Adventure; Stokes (Staff) 





APPOINTMENTS.—Comm Nott to Conqueror.—Lients: Maipwar- 
ing, C A Watts, W L Martin, Belson, and 8 G Price to Conqueror; 
Hassell to Duke of Wellington; R H Harris and L A Bell to ; 

‘Adelaide; AT Dale to Bzcellent, for study; J T 
Lenox to Wasp: H H Edwards to Resistance; Fairlie to Aurora.— 











INTMENTS. 
—Lieuts: ; A L Douglas to 
the day.——T he Regt., 2nd batt., is to proceed to fi Ne aes Worries, v pe ag super at his own 
wi Obituary. China instead of to Calcutta ——2ist Fusilliers, 2nd bat., on uest.—Surgeon: Dick to Hydra; Amphlett to add} for 
> : landing at Madras, will proceed to to be stationed, re- tpt serv at New Zealand. 


Promorions.—By death of Adml Sir J G Sinclair, Vice 
Ord Martin become Admls; Resr-Admis Brasler, 3M 


: Sre Francis Ebwarp Scorr, Banr—Very many persons 
3 Great Bare and Quin, become Vice; Capt Buckle gets his flag. 


th presidency in 
the diversion of the 2nd batt 20h to China, The 
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New Publications. 


Decidedly the stateliest gift-book of the season is Messrs. 
Appletons’ Lights and Shadows of N. Y. Picture Galleries. 
Under ordinary circumstances—that is to say, if the term au- 
thorship were applicable in the usual sense—there is an ob- 
vious reason why this sumptuous volume would be entitled to 
only modest mention in these columns, inasmuch as it was de- 
vised by the Editor of this Journal, who is responsible for the 
choice of material and the pen-and-ink work that elucidates 
it. Thesuccess of the work is, however, so dependent on the 
contributions of painter, photographer, and ornameatal book- 
binder—their part is so large, and his so small—that it would 
be absurdly fastidious to abstain from lauding these, lest a 
grain or two of self-praise might be suspected. 

In size and form midway between quarto and folio, this 
work is a collection of Forty Photographs, taken expressly 
by Mr. A. A. Turner, from pictures owned by gentlemen re- 
sident in the commercial capital of the United States. Many 
of them—many of the pictures, that is—may have been seen 
by local amateurs who frequent galleries and exhibitions; for 
it is a happy arrangement of the artistic world of New York, 
that whatever may be of attraction in it, whether imported or 
of native production, usually finds its way into some 
accessible show-room, ere it takes its place amid the 
household gods of the purchaser. There is, beside, a gen- 
eral—one might call it a national—disposition on the part 
of men of wealth and taste to be liberal in Art matters, and to 
accord the public ample opportunity for making or renewing 
acquaintance with the treasures they possess. Weare in posi- 

tion to add that nothing could exceed the courtesy and oblig- 
ing spirit, with which requests were received, in connection 
with the project now complete. But, if some of the subjects are 
more or less familiar through the originals, they are now for 
the first time reproduced ; for it was a special point in the se- 
lection that none should appear, which had previously passed 
through photographer’s or engraver’s hands. This remark, 
by the way, will perhaps check the surprise of an occasional 
critic, who might wonder why this or that favourite finds no 
place in the list. This sine gud non restricted the choice. 
Beyond this, it was requisite that each picture should come 
out well by the process—and not one in half-a-dozen answers 
that test happily; and it was essential also that it should be a 
good one. Furthermore, it was intended that the whole should 
be a collection adapted to popular taste, and not meant to illus- 
trate “high Art,” or any particular branch of Art, or any spe- 
cial predilections. And it will, we think, be allowed thatsuch 
merit us lies in variety has been fully attained. History finds 
itself represented in Gallait’s “ Council of Blood,” and the same 
artist’s “ Last Honours to Egmont and Horn ;” the romance 
of History, as it might be termed, in Fleury’s ‘‘ Anne of Aus- 
tria’s Shoulder-Knot,” and Camphausen’s “ Cavalier Prison- 
ers ;” Fiction, in Leutze’s “ Scarlet Letter,” Schussele’s “ Het- 
ty and the Indians,” and Huntington's “ Sparking of Ichabod 
Crane.” For a battle-piece, there is Horace Vernet’s “ As- 
sault at Constantine.” For animal life, Alfred de Dreux sup- 
plies “ The Bone of Contention,” which Rosa Bonheur’s sister 
contrasts with “ Maternal Affection.” Allegory is seen in Prud- 
hon’s “France Triumphant ;” and Mr. Eastman Johnson’s 
“ Village Post-boy” and the late Mr. Ranney's“‘Sleigh-Ride” 
are by no means alone in standing for those miscellaneous 
subjects, which range through all the varieties of domestic life, 
and interiors, and for that indescribable number which passes 
by the convenient name of genre. There is but one “ Portrait 
from the Life” —Terburg’s full length of the “Prince of Orange” 
not being entirely authenticated. It is by Mr. Carpendale ; it 
belongs to Mr. Wallack, and thus is it set forth in the text. 


“ Jules Gérard, or Gordon Cumming, or some other mighty 
Nimrod, tells of an occasion on which he and a huge lion 
found themselves looking steadily into each other’s eyes, with 
a low bush only intervening between them. It can scarcely 
be doubted, that the animal held the man to be the queerest 
beast that ever fell in his way. 

“ But suppose for a moment, that the huntsman—in place 
of quietly adjusting to his shoulder his double-barrelled 

évismes or Manton—had simply brought his vis-d-vis 
within range of a Daguerreian apparatus, and that the result 
of such scientific encounter had been the Photograph on the 
opposite page. What would be the inference? Surely, if the 
countenance may be read, it must be that the lion looked upon 
his strange visitor with the most ineffable contempt. Sur- 
prise at the intrusion, and a little latent anger, may perhaps 
alsovbe detected, yet subordinate to his sovereign disdain. 

“Now, it need Hardly be said, that this supposition is not 
based on truth. Every one knows that the es and 
the Gérard cared more for a dead carcase, than for a living 
likeness. It was not therefore in Lybian desert or in Caffra- 
rian jungle, that this grand specimen of his race sat or stood 
for his portrait; nor was his portrait taken, in the first in- 
stance, by the process to which allusion has been made. 
Neither, on the other hand, is this an my of the artist’s 
imagination—a Leo the Magnificent, or a Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah—as might be surmised from its noble mien and ma- 
jesty of deportment. The original is actually in possession of 
Mr, Wallack, though that popular gentleman maintains no 
such four-footed pei for his private delectation, and thrusts 
none upon his , in the usually played by Snug the 
Joiner, when.‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is given, lest his 
roar guould ‘fright the ladies.’ Mr. Carpendale did indeed 
copy from the life, standing fuce to face with the lordly brute 
here represented. But the interview between the pair took 
place in this good city of New York, and there was something 
stouter between them than a tuft of gorse. Whether this was 
under canvas or within brick walls, in museum or menagerie, 

is altogether unimportant. It is mainly obvious, from his 
Proud and scornful look, that the animal in question was im- 
to some extent, with the philosophy of Lovelace, who 

8Ag that 
**Stone walls do not a prison make, 


do not go into minute particulars concerning the originals. 
They do not. It would have been well enough to record size 
and style, to eulogize a picture, and to felicitate its posses- 
sor, three or four times; but to go through the ceremony forty 
times successively would have been tedious, and would have 
exhausted the vocabulary of epithets. An effort therefore was 
simply made, in the text, to give some slight additional inter- 
est to the subject and its accessories; nor is it always in the 
above trifling vein. Here is, for example, a description o1 
Gérome’s “ Egyptian Conscripts :” 


common 
after the 
atre Saluting Cesar,’ he has the will and the ability to treat 
them in a grandiose manner. The sensational subject becomes, 
as it were, elevated by his genius. Thus the above title calls 
up the sad atrocity of those slave hunts in far away regions 
towards the apocryphal Mountains of the Moon, by means of 
which the armies-of the Pachalic are often recruited; or it 
may remind one of the unsparing and ruthless administration 
within the better known Valle 
musket must perforce be wielded at the bidding of a despotic 
taskmaster. 


It may be judged from this specimen, that the descriptions 


“If this popular artist be given to what may be termed in 
— ‘ strong sensations,’ as in his famous ‘ Duel 
asked Ball’ and his ‘ Gladiators in the Amphithe- 


of the Nile, where spade or 
Substitutes and commutation-taxes are not re- 

cognized as part of the system there. The Pacha wants la- 

bourers—they are summoned; soldiers—they are enrolled. 

Add, to such ideas as these, the filth and degradation undenia- 

- prevalent among the modern tribes of Egypt, and you 

cht look at best for a disagreeable picture. 

“ On the contrary, the original has nothing repulsive in it, 

save in one respect. The yoke, by which the two foremost 
couples of Conscripts are secured together, alone intimates di- 
rectly that they are not Volunteers. Otherwise, their portly 
figures, their majestic tread, the fact that they are not nude 
but costumed after the picturesque fashion of the East, and 
the unembarrassed bearing of their conductor might lead to a 
different inference. Gérome has undertaken to illustrate a 
painful scene; but he has dealt with it, as one might almost 
say, tically. 

“For was not this absence of all accessories purposely de- 
signed? Behind these victims of an odious raid may be, in 
imagination, their homes in Darfour or Sennaar ; before them 
the abhorred discipline of Cairo or Damietta. But immedi- 
ately around them is spread out the sand of the Desert—and 
that alone; only foot-prints in the foreground show that oth- 
ers have trodden the same melancholy route; the hot mist 
veils the numbers of the actual company. In dispensing then 
with painful adjuncts, as also with the accustomed palm tree, 
or distant minaret, or glimpse of the Nile, or ‘bit’ from 
Thebes or Phil, it can hardly be doubted that the painter 
had his own intent. Without dwelling thereupon, and with- 
out entering upon the fertile theme of subjective and objective 
styles—as wide apart in Art as in Literature—it may be added 
that what is, and what is not, on this particular canvas, work 
together to the highest end; and is at once suggestive and im- 
pressive.” 
Lastly, we put what is first in the volume at the close of 
our notice. The Preface thus says its say regarding the exe- 
cution of the Photographs themselves. 
“ A few prefatory words appear to be needful, in reply to 
an anticipated enquiry—why are not all the Photographs in 
this collection of equal excellence? 
“ The answer is simple. As with Nature ; so with Pictures. 
The process is not yet invented, by which the delicate opera- 
tions of Photography can be made independent of colour. 
Furthermore, there is a peculiar difficulty in the attempt to 
copy paintings in oil, caused by the varying chemical proper- 
ties of the pigments employed, and of the varnish with which 
they are oneal. Beyond this, again, there is the differing 
condition, to which time and exposure may have brought the 
work. It follows therefore that, as no two originals are simi- 
larly adapted for the purpose desired, so no two transcripts can 
be precisely alike in fidelity and effect. And it follows also, 
that it is impossible to measure accurately the merit of any 
Picture, here reproduced, by the clearness or delicacy or 
strength—or, in short, by the general success, with which it has 
now been copied.” 
The Preface adds also these few words, which we are glad 
of an opportunity to repeat. 
“Tothe gentlemen who have—liberally, and often at incon- 
venience to themselves—lent their treasures, in order that they 
may be thus popularized, the Publishers desire to express their 
grateful thanks. The promptness with which the favour was 
accorded, shows that the genuine lover of Art for its own sake 
retains his interest therein, amid tbe tumult of a civil war and 
the pressure of high political excitement.” 


The fourth and last volume of the Life and Letters of Wash- 
ington Irving has been published by Mr. G. P. Putnam, of this 
city. It continues the narrative from 1847 to 1859, closing 
with the death of the famous and well beloved American. A 
portrait.of Irving, from a crayon picture, by Mr. Charles Mar- 
tin, done in 1851, forms a suitable frontispiece to the volume. 
We have before expressed our pleasure in this work ; and now 
that Mr. Pierre M. Irving has finished his editorial labours, it 
only remains for us to reiterate the verdict of praise already 
set down. These four volumes comprise very valuable and 
interesting details of a singularly noble and interesting life, 
enabling the judicious and sympathetic reader to form a true 
estimate of a man who was worthy no less of love than of ad- 
miration. This last one, relating as it does to a period of time 
within the memory of numerous readers, and dealing incident- 
ally with persons yet living, and events still recent, must possess, 
for many, a greater degree of liveliness than its predecessors. 
To us, it is sad—because it leads its subject into the valley of 
the Shadow. It does justice, however, toa melancholy theme, 
and to a memory which, everywhere honoured, is even brighi- 
er for these memoirs which keep nothing back. 


Heinrich Heine’s Book of Songs, translated by Mr. Charles 
.G. Leland, has lately been published, in a style of exquisite 
taste, by Mr. F. Leypoldt, of Philadelphia. The work of trans- 
lation—which must have been very laborious—has been con- 
scientiously done; for the songs retain a delicate aroma of 
genius, and are expressed in delicate diction. Heine’s poetry, 
however, is we think, for the few. His “Book of Songs,” it 








Nor iron bars a cage. 
an oil-painting, but 
crayons.” =. 


“The o , it may be added, is not 
on he Girne: teoning in eoloaned 





has been translated into several languages. With the present 
translatioa came an essay on Heine, by the poet Matthew 
Arnold, who represents him as, in fact, a burning protest 
against the stupid old fogyism amid which he lived. This 
essay, by the way, is number one of a series, called “ Modern 
Essays,” to be published by Mr. Leypoldt. 


Mr. Leypoldt is also the publisher of a series of sto- 


ries, etc., under the general title of “The Foreign Li- 
brary.” 
lately. It contains a translation of Za Bétise Humaine, by 
Jules Noriac, and is called Human Follies. The sixteenth edi- 
tion of the book has been published in Paris, which fact indi- 
cates its popularity among French readers. It is an especial- 
ly Gallic work—lively, witty, epigrammatic, characterized by 
queer morals and clever satire. Its story—a reminiscence, we 
think, of Voltaire’s “ L’Ingénu”—is that of ayoung provinciul, 
blessed with wealth and common sense, who comes to Paris 
to make acquaintance with the world, and who not only ar- 
rives at a knowledge of human folly, but illustrates it, tosome 
extent, in his ownactions. His experiences are often amusing 
and always significant, and they are detailed ina charmingly 
vivacious style. The work of translation has been done, with 
rare fidelity and grace, by Mr. George Marlow. A brief ex- 
tract—in which there is especially terse and telling dramatic 
criticism—will illustrate the quality and manner of the 
story : 


The fifth number of the series has been issued 


The son of the respectable philosopher M. Martin had now 
been at Paris for two weeks. He spent the day in various 
ways, but in the evening he was invariably found at one of 
the places of amusement. 

Ia order to become acquainted with the different features of 
the French stage, he had resolved to visit all the theatres of 
the French capital, commencing with the most distant. 

In the first place, he visited the “ Dél ts Comiques.” 
On that occasion the attraction consisted of a “ Review of the 
Year,” an allegorical spectacle in fourteen tableaux. Eusebe 
was unable to comprehend the drift of the piece, and returned 
to his lodgings in a melancholy mood. 

On the following evening the provincial went to the “ Folies 
Dramatiques,” where they gave another “ review.” He could 
not comprehend this effort at all, and retired before the close 
of the piece. His mind was more hopelessly puzzled than it 
had been on the previous evening. 

On the third evening he went to the “Variétés,” where 
there was another “review.” This time the provincial 
thought his brain was turned. 

“Ah,” said Eusebe, “Iam the most ignorant being in the 
world, or else all the comedians and those who listen to them 
are fools. Why do they paint their faces like Indians? Why 
do they wear costumes which do not belong to any nation? 
Why do the public laugh so loudly at seeing them deceive a 
foolish old man? Why do they applaud when the comedians 
make use of words with a double meaning? Why do they 
sing apropos of —— How do they manage to speak my 
mother-tongue so that I cannot understand it? I will go no 
more.’ 

On the following evening, however, he resumed his visits, 
ges that poor the theatres were not all alike ! 

e passed five hours at the “ Gaieté,” listening to the his- 
tory of a lost child. On the ensuing evening he went to the 
“ Awbigu,” to witness the representation of a drama based 
upon the history of a foundling. Subsequently, at the “ Porte 
Saint-Martia,” he had the immense satisfaction of seeing in a 
single piece a child lost and found, then lost again, and, finally, 
recovered. 

At the “ Frangais,” at the “ Odéon,” at the “Gymnase,” at 
the “ Vaudeville,” and at the “ Palais Royal,” the provincial 
saw the same piece in fifteen different forms: a young man 
wished to wed a young woman, and, notwithstanding » 
thousand obstacles, he succeeded in accomplishing his object. 

“When I have seen two dozen of them married,” said 
Eusebe, “I will save my money.” 

“Human Follies” is for sale in this city, at the bookstore of 
Mr. F. W. Christern. 








Hine Arts. 


To regret that the Exhibition of Mr. Wolfe’s pictures closed 
last night, and that his collection is about to be broken up, is 
perhaps the most forcible way of calling attention to Messrs. 
Leeds’ auction sale thereof, announced in our advertising 
columns. This is truly a case in which comment is needless. 
A sensation may be anticipated. 


English water-colours of fine quality are so seldom visible 
here, that we take pleasure in inviting attention to a rare spe- 
cimen, now to be seen at Goupil’s—but not for sale, being on 
its way to England, where alone this beautiful style of paint- 
ing is appreciated and fostered. The subject is a boy ly- 
ing on his bed, with hands quietly folded, but broad awake, 
and with eyes that glisten in the light and say—just precisely 
what you may chance to find therein. The figure might be 
termed a recumbent half-length ; but the drapery in which it 
is shrouded is roughed in, finish being only bestowed upon the 
charming and expressive face. There is something so vigor- 
ous and masterly in the execution of this drawing, that we 
counsel amateurs not *to miss a sight of it. The smooth, 
namby-pamby Brocharts, that chance to hang near it, sink 
into insignificance in comparison. 

In a corner we readthe name, “ Elizabeth Murray,” with 
the address, “ Teneriffe.” This work then is from the easel ofan 
English lady, who has acquired no slight repute in the Wa- 
ter-Colour Exhibitions of her own country. Would that we 
had more frequent opportunities of commending her produc- 
tions here! 





Observing lately, in the Albion advertising columns, an an- 
nouncement of what are termed “ The Ruggles Gems” on sale 
at Mr. Crowen’s, we were induced to look at them—all the 
more, that the artist was unknown to us by name-or famé. 
The result is that we found a large assortment of landscape 
sketches in oil and in miniature, indicative in no smail degree of 








is true, has past through twenty-two editions, in Germany, and 


fertile resource, taste in combining, aud manual skill in work- 
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ing out. Mr. Ruggles, we are told, was an amateur but recent- 


shall make very short work with your family, Mrs. Naggle- 


ly, and has now become a professional artist. We welcome | ton. 


him into the ranks. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Scotch patterns for nearly every article of ladies’ attire still 
maintain their cnedhienan aba will probably do so through- 





out the winter, as they are “ published” by best modistes 
of the French capital, and patronised by the most elegant 
leaders of the mn. The adoption of the ecossais has, in 


soot with, and’ dorm 0 veritobie congress of tie palteran do 
met and form a ie congress 
rived from the “ land o’ cakes.” 
A new and very superior description of plush has been in- 
troduced for bonnets, mantles, and dresses. The pile is short- 
f the ancient material, so that the new plushes 
only they are somewhat brighter 
most fashionable urs are 


ing which it =m | be here mentioned 
coming less high, and very narrow neer the 
ly any room for the blonde or other trimmings, the 
namentation of the richest chapeaux being confined princi- 
pally to the front, above and beneath. 
ae fashion of wearin; _— drawn up a coloured ju- 
definitely ado; lor the winter, an painful sight 
of be mo trai the dust or mud from the 


beautiful 

“macadam will therefore no longer be witnessed. The col- 
oured jupon has become, in nomen pewree an article of import- 
ance, requi acertain amount of taste in its selection, so as 
to blend suitably with the rest of the toilet. Many of the best 
jupons are in light woollen material, of striped pat and 
ornamented near the with a band of plaid, or with a nar- 
row plaited flounce. 

Passementerie ornaments for robes de foulard are very gen- 
—- adopted ; but they are either profusely applied, or not 
at 


Walking Dress—Large-patterned green und blue woollen 
plaid dress, without ornament. The camail is in plush velvet 
of the same design, and trimmed with a chenille fringe. Grey 
velvet bonnet, richly decorated with flowers, grey velvet bows, 
and a feather. 

Evening Dress.—The ensemble of this costume produces a 
very pleasing effect. The robe and what may be called the 
palatot are in light gray poplin, trimmed with a profusion of 
passementerie designs. Lace cap, ornamented in front with a 
puff of pink ribbon surmounted by a black velvet bow. Lin- 
en Parisian cellar, muslin sleeves, with narrow linen cuffs, the 
latter fastened with haudsome stune buttons. 

An“ At Home” Négligé—White foulard dress, ornamented 
round the skirt with a deep band of red and black plaid silk. 
The vest is in red cloth, adjusted behind, but very short and 
open in front, with cuffs like those on a gentleman’s coat. The 
—° the latest style, is of point-lace, slightly 
= a * bon, and completed by long and rather 
ie grey strip 

Dress for a Little Boy.—This is a pretty costume ala chasseur 
for a child of ten or twelve years of age. Of course, the yel- 
loy leather accoutrements are not de rigueur. It is only ne- 

to remark that the dress is of blue velvet or cloth, cloth 
being usaally preferred. Russia leather boots, with tassels in 
t 


agentes 
THE NAGGLETONS ON POLITICS. 
(The Scene is laid in Mr. Naggleton’s “ Library,” an imposing 

apartment measuring twelve feet by ten, and con a 
. book-case and a boot-rack. Enter to Mr. Naggleton, 

Naggleton, bearing a newspaper.) 

Mr. Naggleton (who is at his desk, reading a Blue Book 
and mabine ee notes therefrom). . an Maria One 
moment. “ Witness considers that the outlay upon a Royal 
Palace ought to be under the control of the vestry of the 
parish in which such palace is situate.” (Writes) And I 
concur. Now, then, my dear, what is the next article? 

Mrs. Naggleton. You need not remind me of your trades- 
manlike education ; but— 

Mr. N.. No, my dear, but if you use such language, I must 
take leave to remind you of the rules of syntax. An education 
cannot be a tradesman. Dévote the energies of your re- 
ie to the consideration of that proposition. 

Mrs. pleased to stop talking nonsense, and just tell 
me what this means. [Shows him a paragraph in her news- 


as N. (Reddening, but pretending to be unconscious), I 
am. pleased to see that you can condescend to take an interest 
in an: ical besides Le Follet, my dear. What is this? 
Reads, “We understand, from pan f authority, that at the 
approaching general election, one of the candidates for the re- 
resentation of the great and liberal of Finsbury will 
be found in the person of Mr. Henry N: 
drysalter of Lower Thames Street, and of Westbourne Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park. This gentleman’s political enti- 
tle him to the confidence of the electors, 
— are of no mean order. We hope that he will stand.” 


Mrs. N. N 
Mr. N. He hears with ears. 
a uncomfortable, however, in spite of his quotation. 
N. You cannot mean to tell me that this—that you 
pave aime the slightest authority for printing such a disgrace- 
Mr. 


“ef 


H 
A 


Ent 


te 


~ ve N. (snorting). 


Mrs.N. Icannot answer your violence, Henry. That it 
should come to this! 

Mr. N, (We fear with a strong expression which need not 
be set down). If you would cease to that idiotic cuckoo 
note, and sense, I might answer you. If you can’t, per- 
daha tenet teen 

[Looks A. Yim d then takes to her pocket- 
earn at an 
handkerchief,” 

Mr. N. (relenting). Maria, do not be so absurd. In the first 
place there is no done at present, and in the second 
there is none intended. 

Mrs. N. Gre 0 wore tang anh). o——o! 

Mr. N. There is nothing unreasonable in a man’s having 
an ambition to sit in Parliament, I suppose ? 

gt with Mam nphite Bee | sob). O———o! 

.N. m” 


way, or you will compel me to 
act without co: had i z ol 
assistance. 


ting you. I looked for your advice and 


—i Mine! Jhelp to ruin you and rob my children. 
enry _ 

Mr. N. Ruin and robbery be—left out of the argument. I 
tell you that nothing is settled, but that if I stand for Finsbury 
it will be on the distinct understanding that I do not pay one 


—., Do you hear that? . 

Mrs. N. It is well to treat me like a child, Hi , but I lis- 
ee am Omee Ok SoS See, understand 
your 


esuitry. 

Mr. N. And I don’t understand the word. 

Mrs. N. Mr. pga oar ape ys the other evening how 
these things aredone. You donot pay. Ofcourse not. But 
somebody ro alarge sum of money into a bank, for bribing 
votes, and though you have no idea who has gone it, you are 
bound in honour to see that he gets a apes 

Mr. N. Mr. Snotchley has derived his experience from ob- 
serving and probably participating in the corrupt practices of 
his re the hee ty appa aristocracy, who— 

N. Henry—it is a small matter at such a moment as 
this, but your whole language has coat, and you talk as if 
you were making s es to the rabble. 

. N. Rabble, is not a term to be used in describ- 

ing Ss of your fellow-creatures, and you will speci- 
ally inate it from your vocabulary during my connection 
with political lite. 
Mrs. N. Oh! That means that you are going to be connec- 
ted with the lowest of the low. If you must move out of 
your own sphere into one for which you are ridiculously unfit, 
yes ah mere tried for Fraeggenen respectable. 

. N. For some pocket borough, 1 suppose, on sale b 
some friend of Mr. Snotchley’s. ” : 

N. There you might at least have been elected like a 
gentleman. 

Mr. N. ag soy I might have broken the laws myself, 
and caused a few hundreds of other persons to take bribes and 
to ure themselves, 

N. If you are so much better and more virtuous than 
—— of Parliament, 1 wonder you condescend to 

oin them. 
Mr. N. (proudly). There are men, Maria, who will enter 
t ned by a single offence against the law, and 
if I enter it, I shall be one of that band. 

Mrs. N. Band, indeed, ys @ brass band, to profess such hy- 
rocritical virtue. Don’t I know that you can no more get 
elected for Finsbury without the good-will of the public-houses 
than you can fly in the air. 

Mr. N. (uneasily). Who told you that nonsense? 

Mrs. N. Js it nonsense? Iam not to be fooled. Henry, I 
think it my duty to tell you that you must be insane to go on 
in this manner. I can. account for your conduct in no other 


way. 
Mr. N. And who asks ae to account for my conduct? 

Mrs. N. Everybody will ask me. , 

Mr. N. Who’s everybody. Your family, perhaps? 

Mrs. N. Well, if they should show enough of interest in my 
welfare and my children’s to remark that you ought to be very 
rich to en; in elections—— 

*. N. You may oa i png sl lave more interest, 
and promote your w and your 's b me 
certain debts which you know at y paying 

Mrs. N. And you would consign my relatives to incarceration 
os you may squander the money in the beer-houses of Isling- 

D 


Mr. N. That jo perhens the greatest feat in the wa: 
of a flying ~ will gecane during the whole hant- 
season. ! ha! ha! What an old goose you are! 


N. Pray, Henry, pray take advice. 
Mr. N. My dear, I’m quite well. 
Mrs. N. of the children. Why should their prospects 
be blighted for the sake of your foolish vanity. Don 


steam-engine. You have no seriousness, you can amuse peo- 
ple of own sort with after-dinner apeoches of not very 
humour, but you cannot speak so as to command re- 


‘ 


spect, and as for neg know nothing but what you 
learn from new ou will only be a —e. 
and it will be very upon me to hear you a butt in 
good society. 


5 


.N. (in a white rage). Your unwifelike disrespect for 
me, and your utter ignorance on political questions I can par- 
don, with some pity, but please to leave the children’s names 
out, or Lynd Say et house. 
Mrs. N. to say unwifelike dis- 
disrespect be likes wife? 


it 
Perhaps you will allow me to finish my 
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Mr. N. Ask you! How can you be so foolish. 

Me 3. eset deanedood a chair. 
. Never mind now, dear, I must go up to the nursery. 
Don’t be with me. rie 

Mr. N. on #2 Sey see, onsnslonsliy, Maria, and really it is 
not the a to tryand drive me. If you had uot flown at me 
as you did, id have told you that before you came into 
the room, I had sent off a letter to the to contradict. the 
pererepe I have no intention of standing for Finsbury. 

. Well, I did not think that upon reflection you would 
be such an idiot as to offer yourself. 

Mr. N. You did not? 

Mrs. N. No. But I am sorry you sent away the letter with- 
out létting somebody else look over it to see that you had 
expressed yourself with tact. (Has the doorin herhand.) Mr. 
Snotchley will call in the afternoon, and he could have cor- 
rected it for you. However, 1 am glad that you have shuffled 
out of it somehow, [Exit, and shuts door. 

[And on the whole it is as well that she did shut it, The 

enraged politician takes the oaths and his seat, but not in 
a way that would at all please that eminent theologian 
and bishop-stirrer, the Speaker. ]} 
~~». ——— 
ANOTHER LIVE PORPOISE. 
Untimely Decease. 

Late on Sunday evening last I received a telegram from 
John Minter, .» Folkestone, stating that he had obtained a 
live porpoise, which was quite at my service for the Zoologi- 
cal Society. I went down by a fast train early on Monday 
morning, to Folkestone, fully determined to aos my best to 
bring the creature alive to London. On my arrival at Folke- 
stone I was welcomed by Mr. Minter and by W. Earnshaw, 
Esq., who had kindly built a tank for the porpoise, filled it 
with sea-water, and deposited him therein, with a sentry 
to keep watch and guard, and supply fresh water continually, 
till such time as I should arrive to take him away to London. 
I at once saw that it was a very fine beast (nota fish, recollect), 
and seemed in a pretty good state of health, or as Hall, the 
man who caught him in his sprat-net, said, “ Look at him, sir, 
he is as nice a young fish as ever came out of the sea. Onl 
just watch his actions, sir, he is as cheerful as can be; I thin 
he is more frolicsome since he has been in the tank than he 
was when I first catched him in my sprat-net. Live out of 
water, sir, in course he will; I on! I could live as lon 
under the water as yon fellow can live out of it in the air. W 

‘ou luck with him! the London folks don’t often see such a 
tiful beast as that, sir.” 

Looking pretty close at the water in the tank I observed that 
even though it had been frequently changed, it had a blood- 
red tinge, so I got the porpoise out, and saw at once that he 
had ru the bark of the tip of his lower jaw, and that it 
was bower J away just like a man’s chin bleeds when he has 
cut himself in shaving. “This hemorrhage will weaken the 
beast,” thought I; “it must be stopped.” So I ran off to a 
chemist’s shop and got a ——— of stick nitrate of silver, 
and, lifting the porpoise’s out of the water applied the 
caustic freely to the wound. The smarting made the 
waggle his tail like a duck just come out of the water; but the 
bleeding stopped then and there, and this was what I wanted. 
Knowing that it was not advisible to take the porpoise in water 
up to London, because the water splashes down the blow-hole 
and chokes him—even if we could have managed to life the 
heavy tank he was in—Mr. Earnshaw, at my request, kindly 
ordered his ter to knock up a rough box, which by the 
way when finished looked amazingly like a coffin; we then 
wetted some blankets with sea-water, obtained a huge can of 
sea-water and a big sponge, and were all ready for the start. 
Two minutes before the train left the station we hoisted the 
porpoise out of the tank, put him on the blankets in his box, 
and trundled him off in a fish-truck to the station. And here 
I must return my thanks to Mr. Bennett, station-master at 
Folkestone, who gave me and Tennant, the keeper from the 
Zoological, who was with me to assist in the operations, every 
facility to take care of our precious charge. sat at the end 
of the box, close to the sea-water tank, so as to have good 
command of him; and lucky it was I did so, for soon after the 
train started the porpoise was “taken worse,” and began to 
breathe very hard. I at once saw the cause—the delicate 
membranes composing his blow-hole were getting dry, and 
would not close properly ; so I set to work with the sponge, 
and the whole way up to London kept on perpetually wiping 
the beast’s nose and body with the wet sponge, so anxious was 
1 that he should live. The train went very fast, and in order 
that the porpoise should have all the air possible, I opened all 
the windows, so that there was a perfect hurricane blowi 
through the van where we specter | trio—were ensco 
in the semi-darkness. This was evidently a good plan for 
every part of the journey save and except the long tunnels. 
When we got into these, the steam and smoke from the en- 
—_—— pouring in through the open windows, got down 

to the porpoise’s blow-hole, and made him snap and sneeze 
to such a d that, as they say, I became “positively 

His respirations increased from nine to fifteen in 


7 seemed to 3 

lore in his life, I'll be bound, and was 
doubtless much astonished at the rate in which he was being 
whisked through the air; though even thig is doubtful, fo? he 
can swim at bows of an ocean steamer going at express 


vibe chowt two hours and a-half we ran into the London- 
bridge station, and right glad I was, for I was tired 
with sponging and watching the creature so incessantly. . 
Bartlett had sent a light cart for us, we therefore whipped the 
box and all, into vital cart, and p 
through the streets at a ca pace. 
Cumberland Market, Regent’s-park, I was lighting my pipe, 
when I dropped, by accident, a vesuvian on the ‘8 
back ; this made him jump up and roll round in his wooden 
cage like a “ the-box.””" "Hie a-going, sir! he is a- 
going!” said the driver. “ No, he is not a-gein ,” said I, “you 
cut along with the cart and attend to the liorse; leave the 
porpoise to me. 
Arrived at the Zoological Gardens, we drove straight to the 
reservoir, where the water was deeper than the 


poetical j9be- 
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over and showing his white sides, an appearance which I did 
not much like), we went away. 

The next morning I was much pleased to hear that our por- 

ise was doing very well, and much better. Both Mr. Bart- 
Fett and I agreed that he was weak for want of food, but how 
to feed him was the . Mr. Bartlett a fish 
tied by string to a Pen I immediately caught the idea, sent 
for my trolling-rod, line, and spinning-tackle, and taking a fresh 
herring, tied it by the tail to a fine bit of thin silk, and attached 
the other end of the silk to the spinning-tackle—of course with | Frenchman was observed daily walking up and down with 
out any hooks. I then judiciously spun the h right in | hurried omen, wringing his hands, and uttering expressions of 
front of the porpoise’s nose. To our great delight he took it | distress. At last some one asked the man the cause of his 
in a moment, with a 7 like a jack, and sailed away with it| trouble, and he replied that he wanted to return ‘home to 
in his mouth. I gave him — of line, as in om France, and had not the wherewith to pay for conveyance. 
fishing, and he ran it out famously. I then gave him some |“ My friend,” said the other, “if you had walked daily in the 
three or four minutes’ law, and then jerked suddenly upon | direction of your country as many miles as you have walked 
the line. Mr. Bartlett's plan acted admirably, and just as we | up and down.-here, wringing your ‘hands and ing, you 
wanted it to act, for the silk broke short off, and the herring | would, long before this, have had your wish, and found your- | has entered the field, and disavows, on behalf of Ireland, the 
remained in the po’ ’smouth. The ise then chum self in your own country. sentiments which were uttered by Mr. O’Brien—W. YF. 
and gnawed at the bait, but could not swallow it—he was too| Mr. Bright seems to us like this Frenchman. He walkS up| ( i 


iomml, Advertiser. 
weak to get it down, and opel it to the bottom of the pond. | and down, wringing his hands and grieving, instead of taking 
We red <4 asmaller bit of herring; he attempted to gor; ot grieving 


ge | his steps in the direction of his wishes, and making his pro-} CHEESE Maxkrnc.—At the meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
this also, but, as with the larger fish, he could not swallow, | gress little by little and day by day. He pines for great things, | ture in Springfield, Mr. 8. L. Goodale of Saco, Me., the Secre- 
and dropped this also, even this little bit. We then tried with | but will not set resolutely about the small leading to them. | tary of the Board of Agriculture of that State, read a valuable 
a small live carp, which we tied with thin silk on by the tail} He is for geing fon one extreme to another without passing | paper on cheese making. He said that a milch cow furnished 
in the same way as the herring. ary to say he would not| through a dle. He would rather spend his time and | the best and cheapest method of getting human food. The 
attempt to bite at this, as though he knew it was not a salt- | breath in railing and T gpann that certain things are not done, | feed neceasary to make a pound of meat, will make at least 
water fish, but a fresh-water fish, and “ no good” to him. than do the little in power short of the great objects, but |25 pounds of milk. Eight anda half pounds of milk, on an 
Mr. Bartlett then tried with the spinning rod-line; and a| in their direction. He contents himself with crying lustily to | average, make a pound of cheese. In Herkimer county, N. Y., 
small whiting being the bait. The porpoise took seven or| Hercules, and abusing Hercules because Hercules will not|the cows average 600 pounds of cheese per annum. A cow 
eight baits from us in this way, but not one would he swallow | come at his call. He cannot let himself down to any retail | that will make less than her dressed weight of cheese in 
down ; he dropped them all after munching them a bit. Upon | dealings with affairs, but must do everything in the The | Scotland Js sent to the butcher. 
consultation, therefore, we determined that asthe beast was | expenditure is a perpetual grief and scandal to him, but he has| England is our cheese market, for the English eat more 
too weak to swallow of his own accord, that we would help | never stopped an extrav t grant. What would be the use, | cheese than we ; ,000 cows are kept in the single county of 
him ; so I got down by a ladder into the reservoir, and, catch-| he would ask; what would be a few thousands saved out of| Chester. Herkimer county, N. Y., first taught the English to 
ing the porpoise by the fin as he passed, watched my oppatey many millions squandered? Joseph Hume argued and acted | use American cheese, and now we ship there more than 
nity, and pushed a herring with my hand right down into his | differently, on the Scottish maxim that many a mickle makes | 40,000,000 pounds @ year. Cheese factories are modern but 
stomach ; he scored my hand with his teeth, but I did not} muckle. But Joseph Hume had not begun, like Mr. Bright, | labour-saving inventions. They require the milk of at least 
care for that. For a minute or two after I had given him the | by doing a great thing, and therefore he was not above the | 500 cows to make them profitable, and a force of five or six 
herring he seemed better, but he very soon began to show | work of —— little things as opportunity afforded. He was, | persons to do the work. mad 
that his supper did not agree with him, for he began to flutter | indeed, a faithful and industrious public servant of all work. _ There are more than thirty such factories in Oneida county, 
his tail and dance in the water. After sundry efforts, he made | He never despaired of the common weal, never in his} N. Y.,and the cheese commands a higher price than that 
a spring, spat up the herring, and then—ungrateful wretch! | exertions to serve it. He had not a tithe of Mr. Bright’s | made in families. Carrying milk from one to five miles in a 
after all the trouble and labour I had bestowed uw him— | talents ; he was, indeed, truly described as a very extraordi- | wagon improves it for cheese as much as it hurts it for butter. 
turned up his fins and died right off. The cause of his death | nary ordinary man; but he had perseverance, faith that what | There is little difference in the labour for a pound of cheese or 
was, I believe, the herring sticking in his throat as he ejected | was right was always ultimately feasible, was never discour- | pound of butter, and the milk necessary for a pound,of the 
it from his stomach, and so suffocating him. If he had left | aged, never depressed by defeats, exhausting them to arrive | latter will make two and a half pounds of the former. Hay 
it in his stomach where I put it, I don’t think he would have| at success. Hume spoke badly and worked well. Oratory | cheese is less valuable than that made from grass.—Boston 
i did not tempt him to bewail and inveigh instead of to labour. | Zrazeller. 
“There is nothing to be done worth doing” was not in his 
vocabulary. His was the true method of English success, to 
do what was pete Sea, and so arrive at great 
results by small steps.—Zzaminer, 


















































































patriotic, and public societies which both the human and 

the divine law sanction. But avoid, as you would ‘the jaws 

of hell,’ the secret brotherhood, at whose thresh-hold you 

must ne dove every manly p ive, and every moral re- 

ty, to obey a tribunal si in darkness, and whose 

end must be like its origin, repugnant alike to the laws of 
paper. 
























































the Chinese Government, more hongs building, and every sign 
ped sm commercial prosperity. A club-house and church are 
ding, and, of course, the third sign of civilization—a gal- 
lows—cannot be dela; The anchorage opposite the 
town is fairly safe, the risk of the voyage is not excessive, and 
there seems little doubt that Hankow will henceforward be in 
direct communication with London. This is really a great 
result from the —* of Pekin, the valley of the Yang-tse 
a productive as that of the Ganges.—London Wee 4 

‘av. 28. . 

A TRIANGULAR DvUEL.—A short time since we gave a let- 
ter from General Meagher to a friend in Dublin, in which he 
dianesed-the daty-of lalchanen at bows in regard to the war, . 
and commented upon the feeling in some quarters there, in 
favour of the South. Mr. Smith O’Brien published a reply, 
in which he animadverted upon the views of Gen. Meagher 
and exhibited a decided Southern bias. Now the O’Donoghue 


man, and the laws of God.” — 





THE Farneant Parrior.—In a distant foreign city a poor 











died. 

Dr. Sclater, Mr. Bartlett, and myself are all, of course, very 
sorry that this po. should so suddenly have taken 
leave of us in this o d manner. Nevertheless, we intend 
to persevere, and have a live porpoise one of these days at 
the Gardens. We have now gained many minor experiences 
in the transport of these curious water mammalia, and we in- 
tend to persevere till we succeed. 

Should this meet the eye of any gentleman who can obtain 
alive and uninjured (mind his eyes have not been put out, as 
is the custom, | am sorry to say, among fishermen) porpoise 
for us, at any reasonable distance from town, we should feel 
most obliged if he would at once buy him, place him im- 
mediately in a | salt-water tank, for even a fresh-water 
pond or reservoir of clean water (it there be one handy); and 
telegraph at once to me, and I and Mr. Bartlett would come 
down at once to fetch him up to the Gardens, where, if we 
should succeed, he would doubtless become a great source of 
amusement and instruction to the public. 

156, Albany-street, Nov. 25. Frank Buckianp. 

(a 


Tue Danis DirricuLty ExPLAINED.— Young persons who 
dine out, and wish to be considered well-informed young diners- 
out, must desire to be able to answer, in a few simple words, the 
question so ee pp Um as to the real value of the difficulty 
about the King of mark’s succession to the Schleswig- 
Holstein duchies, Mr. Punch will explain the matter in a mo- 
ment. The case is this. King Christian, being an agnate, is 
the collateral heir male of the German Diet, and consequently 
the Duchy of Holstein, being mediatised, could only have 
ascended to the Landgravine of Hesse in default of consan- 
guinity in edt wee 2 branch of the Sonderburg-Glucks- 
a and therefore Schleswig, by the surrender of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, was acquired a fief in remainder by the 
morganiate marriage of Frederick the Seventh. This is clear 
enough, of course. The difficulty, however, arises from the 
fact that while the Danish protocol of 1852, which was drawn 
up by Lord Palmerston, but signed by Lord Malmesbury, re- 
pudiated ex post facto the claims of Princess Mary of Anhalt, as 
remainder-woman to the E of Augustenburg, it only 

idetis the i f 





A Purr or Perrumes.—Barrels of elixir, hogsheads of 
hair tonic, tons of tooth-powder, or pipes of flavouring extracts 
whether of vanilla or nectarine, bitter-almond or peach—not 
all these combined in immeasurable quantities, and in pack- 
ages a the editorial sanctum of the Albion, could 
have won from it a paragraph in acknowledgment or 
praise. But we confess ourselves overcome by the daintiness 
of Delluc’s scents. The strongest among mortals have their 
weak points. It came upon us in this wise. 

You remember probably, O fellow resident in this long-suf- 
fering city, a certain day in last week, when the Gas Compan- 
ies and the Sewers appeared to have entered open lists for a 

igantic contest, both bent upon testing the endurance of the 
hattanese. Happy the woman who could stay at home, 
ely tee doors and windows! For us, 
whose avocations called us abroad, there was nothing for it 
but to run the gauntlet. The effect niay be imagined. Dis- 
tended nostrils and an indignant frame of mind promised 
attack, in print, upon the public nuisances in question. At the 
moment came before us the ne plus ultra of Dellucian philan- 
thropy. A package was there upon the desk; and as the 
stoppers of sundry flasks were withdrawn, there was a change 
as from P ry to Paradise. Revelling alternately in the 
scent of deftly-compounded Eaux de Cologne, we imagined 
ourselves reclining on a bed of New-Mown , and inhaling 
the fragrance of a Rose-Geranium bouquet. Recollections of 
the horrible past flickered and stole away. We were 
moved to gratitude. We vowed a puff to Delluc and Co.’s 
immortal essences. Here it is. 


operated as a wti possidetis in refe to ts oO 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg, while {Baron Bunsen’s protest against Catholicism, un- 
der the terms of the Edict of Nantes, of course barred the 
whole of the lineal ancestry of the Grand Duke from claiming 
by virtue of the Salic clause of the Pragmatic Sanction. The 
question is therefore exhaustively reduced to a very narrow 
compass, and the dispute a is, whether an agnate who is 
not consanguineous, can, as a Lutheran, hold a fief which is 
clothed by mediatisation with the character of a neutral belli- 
gerent. This is really all that is at issue, and those who seek 
to complicate the case by introducing the extraneous state- 
ment, true no doubt in itself, that the ieee of Wales, who 
is the oe of the present King of Denmark made no pub- 
lic renunciation of either the duchies, or the ivo hairbrushes, 
when she dined with Lord Mayor Rose, are clmety endeavour- 
Wuo Discoverep PHotocrapuy.—We recently published | ing to throw dust in the eyes of Europe.—Punch. 
an article from the Saturday Review, —— interesting 
account of the “ sun pictures” alleged to have been taken b 
Boulton, the engineer, at the close of the last century. e 
have since seen a letter from a gentleman, who states that 
two sketches of Soho House— iton’s residence—were taken 
by his sister in 1818, by means of, what he calls, the “old ca- 
mera.” This lady was on a visit to the late Mr. Boulton—son 
of the Boulton—and on coming away wished to have a draw- 
ing of the place as a memento. She was about to take a 
sketch of the house, when her host said, “ Why not use the 
camera?” ‘The “ camera” was brought out, and two views of 
the house were taken. These sketches, which are spoken of 
as “sun pictures,” were produced on a coarse porous paper by 
emg specimen of which we have seen. A roug 
memory sketch of the “ camera,” in all probability the instru- 
ment which the Photographic Society is now endeavo to 
trace, is given in the letter before us. To the best of the lady’s 
recollection it was about 15 inches wide, and stood on a tri- 
pod some 5 feet in height.— Manchester Guardian. 


A Tnroventre. Gret.—Mr. J. Morant Lockyer, an architect 
suddenly withdrawn from the exercise of a thriving practice 
in his profession by the severe affliction of total blindness, has 

nerously presented his numerous sketches and studies made 
, oom along residence in Italy, to the Institute of British 
Architects. Srhis disposition to enable others to benefit by his 
labours in the free use of these sketches and professional notes 
—and, judging by their number, his industry must have been 
unwearied and incessant—is in itself a rare occurrence. Mr. 
Lockyer has augmented these benefits to ‘his former colleagues 
by the donation of an extensive series of the best casts from 
the early consular — and ancient ivory carvings which 
he had has studied. His minute knowledge of subjects of 
this nature, and even on a larger scale, was shown in his ac- 
count of ancient Italian bronze doors, and other — con- 
tributed to the Architectural Publication —. he casts 
from the ivory carvings now mted to the Institute were 
carefully arranged by bimself, and are contained in drawers 
within a handsomely ornamented cabinet.— Atheneum. 


Secret Po.irica. Socretres.—Mr. McGee lately gave his 
lecture on the Future of Canada at Peterborough, when the 
St. Patrick’s society of that town presented him with an ad- 
dress. In his reply, after speaking favorably of national soci- 
eties, he proceeded to give his opinion of the organization re- 
cently formed in the United States to incite rebellion in Ire- 
land. On this matter he said :— 

“ But, gentlemen, I have heard, of late, that there is another 
description of society, secret, and it is alleged, seditious in its 
nature, attempted to be introduced among our countrymen by 
birth settled in certain of our frontier towns and cities. 
Against such a society as that, I take this occasion to warn 
(not you—for I know you would abhor it, as I do)—but to 
warn those who, at any point or place, within this vince, 
are exposed to its seduc’ Its specious object, I am told 
is, ‘to promote union among Irishmen.’ But how can such a 
secret society promote such an union, when it issure to have} Commercial Moraitry.—It may be late, but it never can | T 
more of us against it, than for it, let it enlist ever so many | be too late, to aid in making known the highly creditable cir- 
dupes? It can only divide and weaken ae) and deliver us| cumstance, thus narrated by an English paper. 
over, an easy prey, to our social and poli op for,|} “A few re ome the American house of Messrs. James 
I suppose, like all other men, we must have such opponents. | McHenry & Co., Liverpool, like many other houses, suc- 
Such a society is, therefore, self-condemned by its own decla- | cumbed to the pressure of the time ; but Mr. McHenry’s ener- 
ration: but it is moreover expressly condemned by the voice | gy and integrity remained, th other resources had de- 
of that church, which all Catholic m believe to be, in| parted. His and ability were as capital, and with 
* matters of faith and morals,’ the voice of God ! these he regained his position in the commercial world. A 

“T repeat I am quite sure that the secret society to which I | few days og iie: Bosiey, the Liverpool banker, on opening 
refer has made as yet no progress whatever among our coun- | one of his letters, found a check on the Bank of Eng- 

en in Canada. But emissaries are abroad; the times on|land for £47,000, with the name of ‘James McHenry’ at- 


tached. It covered the sum, with interest, due to the bank of 
wars and intentions of war. A warning voice has already is- 


Mr. Mozley when Messrs. & Co. smoget payment. 
sued on this subject, from the highest ecclesiastical authority | This act of Mr. McHenry needs not one word of comment.” 
in the diocese in which I reside; and I now give you, gentle- 


as a layman ad laymen, in answer to ANOTHER WEDGE IN THE INTERIOR OF CHINA. 
kind-to all’ our hee erupliments—tos best root 1 
true 











Ruskin Acarn.—The following letter from Mr. Ruskin, 
lately published, is extremely characteristic: “Geneva, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1863.—My Dear Sir,—I regret that your letter did 
not reach me till yesterday, owing to my absence from Eng- 
land. It is seldom that falsehoods are so direct, pure, and 
foundationless as those which you have given me this oppor- 
tunity of contradicting. Every year of my life shows me some 
higher and more secret power in Turner and deepens my 
contempt for Claude. [ believe at this moment the Pre- 
Raphaelite School of painting (centred in England, but with 
branches in other countries), to be the only vital and true 
school of painting in Europe; and its English leader, Dante 
G. Rossetti, to be without any compare, the t of English 
painters now living. Make any use of this letter, and of these 
statements that you please; but permit me to express my re- 
gret that they should be necessary. Either my works are 
entirely worthless, or — are, at least in some measure, what 

out, demonstrations or illustrations 

opinion. If I have not shown that 
urner is greater than Claude (quite infinitively greater), my 
life has been wasted. And if I have, inquiries as to opin- 
ions, present or past, are surely irrelevant. Whether have 
or not, the are ascertainable (else there is no art of paint- 
ing); and the question is not what any one thinks, but what 
is the truth of the matter.—Believe me, &c. J. Ruskxry.” 


WHOLESOME Apvice.—“ If a nation would avoid civil war, 
men must restrain both their tongues and their pens. When 
one comes to examine the causes which induced secession, it 

recrimination abuse had as much, if 
not more, to do with it than positive grievances. ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ and the Garrison definition of the Union, ‘a 
league with the devil and a covenant of hell,’ were among the 
most potent causes of its dissolution, and the spirit ‘which 
they educed one, at least, of the causes which led the North 
to try coercion. Let us, in Canada, be careful how we deal 
with each other’s nationality and religion.”"—TZoronto Leader. 














can give at this moment, of my thorough devotion to an exploit as important, as interesting, as the ——— 
= Fame the ~ of atte Reale do - into the eart of China, ascending the Yar tse to Hanko laada, behinen the Bartlo ‘Hille after ee 
say, that appearance of & new yo ang- iW, as Ww having been spared 
Thomas D'Arcy Dasely held his peace for any personal great tea the harrow for 


more than a thousand 
have at length been condemned to destruction, in order vo ae. 


~My opinion as to societies is this:~encourage your lawful, 
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staked out operations, it will bisect the adjacent 
tumuli of the curious NT aed ach nor ota, -rbed 
the notice of the Council iy ive Institute, which 
at once abe be irectors of the Rail- 


addressed a remo: to the 
way y, and it is to be hoped that it will be successful 
in ng these importan 
undoubtedly among the most (en relics we tae 
very early and obscure period of the history of the may — 
Atheneum. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 779. By Herlin, of Lille. 


y ” 
Zz Va 





WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTion TO PROBLEM No. 778, 


‘ Black. zc 
1 Rw kt? | 1 Kt tks P ch (a) 
2 Kt takes Kt 2 KttoQ5 
3 Q to B3, ch 3 Kttks Q 
4 P mates 


(a) If Black play 1 Kt takes B, White moves 2 Kt to R2, and 
then mates with Q. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
WILLIAM CHURCHILL, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FANCY GoOooos, 
China and Bohemian Glass, 
PARISIAN MARBLE AND LAVA WARE, 


CUT GLASS DECANTERS, WINES, &c. 
No. 84 William Street, 
Cor. Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
GENTLEMEN’S 
UP-TOWN 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING BAZAAR. 


AND 
GLOVE DEPOT. 








‘ 
WILLIAH BOGGS, 
860 Broadway, New York, 
Next door above the corner of 17th Street. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CRAVATS, SCARFS, TIES, SILK AND 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, EMBROIDERED 
SHIRT BOSOMS, OUNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, CARDIGAN 
JACKETS. 

Scarlet Cashmere Shirts and Drawers, Robes de Chambre 
and Lap Robes, Umbrellas, Walking Canes, Army and 

Navy Shirts and Mufflers. 
An elegant variety of the above goods at prices without com- 


petition. 
WILLIAM 


BOGGS, 
860 BROADWAY. 
Next door above the cor. of 17th St. 


STERL'INC COODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
(And all time.) 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 
and find Gold Jewelry, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Staple Goods for the Holidays, and Lasting Tokens. 
AT LOW PRICES 
T. B. BYNNER, 
{mporter and Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
No. 1% BROADWAY, N. Y., UP STAIRS. 


ORD ROOMS. etek, Cre BY A Fsdiitea oc Goa had tages 








CIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
TIFFANY & CO.,, 
560 & 652 BROADWAY. 
DIAMONDS, PRECIOUS STONES, 
AND 
STANDARD JEWELRY. 


WATCHES by the Best European Fabricants, tor Gentlemen 
and Ladies. 


ARTisTIC SILVER WARE 
FOR THE 

TABLE OR BEAUFET. 
RICH BRONZES from Paris, Munich, Rome and Berlin. 
PARISIAN CLOCKS, single or en suite, of Marble, Porcelain, 
Onyx, Inlaid Work, &c. - 
* VASES, FLOEWR, and CARD STANDS, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ORNAMENTS, in Sevres and other Porcelains. 
CHOICE FANS IN MOTHER OF PEARL, TORTOISE 
SHELL, &c. 
DRESSING CASES of all degrees of costliness. 
ESCRITOIRES, PAPETERIES, &c., in Hungarian, Rose, 
Ebony, and other Woods. 
RICH LEATHER GOODS 

: FROM 
DE LA RUE AND OSPREY, of London. 

CURIOUS LEATHER GOODS from Vienna. 
VERY FINE OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES from the most 
approved Opticians of France and Germany. 


Choice Military Wares. 





MADAME NATALIB TILMAN & CO., 
148 EAST NINTH STREET, 
Adjoining A. T. Stewart’s New Store, 
Has received a beautiful assortment of 
Reception Bonnets, Head-dresses, Caps, 
Flowers, Nets, 
ALSO, 
OUTSIDE AND INSIDE MONTURES. 


We beg to notify our friends and patrons that our New Es- 
TABL tT has no tion with the house 
712 Broadway, 
having Sold our Interest on the 6¢h of August, 1863. 
NATALIE TILMAN, 
VICTORINE FRANCK. 
CEORGE R. CHOLWELL. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
WRITING DESKS, WORK BOXES, DRESSING 
CASES, CARD CASES, JEWELRY 
CASES, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, POCKET- 
BOOKS, PORT-FOLIOS, BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
CHESSMEN, FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND 
GERMAN FANOY GOODS, &c. 

86 Maiden Lane, corner Nassau St. 
THE HOUSE OF 


CGCANTS JOUVIN, 
E. BRUE & Co., 
Has removed to 817 Broadway, 
Between 11th and 12th Streets, N. Y. 


NEWTOWN PIPPIN APPLES, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, &c., put up in every style for 


shipment to Europe; also every variety of fancy apples constantly 
on hand. 


Potatoes, Onions, &c., for Cuban and Southern Markets. 
MAXWELL & CLARKE, 
22 & % OLD SLIP. 
SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c. 


Concentrated conagy red by HEGEMAN & CO., removes 
pone Grease 8 cleats tnt Silks, Ribbons, &c. 
Gin per bottl 




















Tea ., CHEMISTS AND Druaoists, New York. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND aw narned a eee may ao. 
Chappel tena ae CO.'S rn omar 
wud te seskamtoding te die 








po a a 


at all bours,. Watchman all night. A Laundry attached, ¥ 


% 


fon wil Keg iheskin ttn in ‘ihe coldest weather. Bold. b; 
and Sr oc jae Uy tal for . 
Cuzmists any Daveaists, New-York, 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


THIS AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS, 

The great and original impersonators ot 
IRISH AND YANKEE LIFE, 
Whose artistic 1 has dered them the most attractive 
Ss both Europe and America in their popular entertain- 
men" DRAMA, COMEDY, AND FARCE, 

Supported by a Talented Company. 


Seats can be secured at the Box Re Pape Oy» a> 
VANOB. - 








THEATRE F FRANCAIS. 


NIBLO’'S CONOERT SALOON. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
SATURDAY, DHC. 19, 1863. 
L’OMELETTE FANTASTIQUE, 
Vaudeville in One Act, by MM. Duvert and Borzr. 


By general request, 
LE MARI A LA CAMPAGNE, 
( of “ The Serious Family, ’’) 
Comedie in Three Acts by MM. Bayarp and JULEs pz VAILLY, 
Doors open at 7%. Curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for reserved seats No, 623 Broadway.} ° 


On CHRISTMAS EVE there will be an extra performance for 
families, 


Fifty Cents permission to all parts of the house. 
Scare AS CREAMY AS THE FOAM OF THE OCEAN, 
and as odorous as breathings from Araby. 
Extracts, ee the odor of all flowers. 


Mair Tonics, parting a softness and lustrousness to the 
hair worthy of the ™ bs Sie locks” of the gods. 


In all varities to be had of 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Minder 5th Avenue Hotel. 


cotch Goods IN BEAUTIFUL VARIETY, ADMIRABLE 
for little be ny _ holiday presents. 
‘or sale 


Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel 
PRESENTS 











FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 
CALICOES, 
DELAINES, &c., &c., 
IN FULL 
DRESS LENGTHS 


AT LOW PRICES. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
CORNER BROADWAY AND 10TH 8T. 





A. T. STEWART & OCO., 


will open on 
additional s ee oath 
101 o 
> CATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
IN COLOURED AND ACK SILKS, 
MOIRE ANTI ona 
PLAIN AND PLAID SATINS 
ELEGANT POPLINE, &c., &c., 
suitable for 
EVENING 
and STREET DRESSES. 
just received per last steamer. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
BROADWAY AND 10th st. 





URS! FURS!! 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ and urs fine Mink and Fancy FURS. 
GENTS’ FUR CAPS. 
GAUNTLETS 


an 
Polar Bear, Hudson Bay Wolf, Buffalo and Fancy 
ROBES, 


retailed at wholesale prices, at 
BURKE'S, late WATKINS, 
No. 210 BROADWAY, corner of Fulton Street. 


A.LASSALL 
MANUFACTURER OF 
r ANCY FURS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
358 Canal STREET, 
Bet. Greene and Wooster Sts. 


d COLLARS. 





New York. 
tay” Repairing done in all its Branches. 


MARVIN & CO. 
ALUM PATENT 
Fire, Burglar and Damp Proot 


NAFES 


No. 265 Broadway. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION. 


Offices, {*33 Regent 6 oe — Lenace. 








Capital and Surplus.......... re, | se $3,160,000 
Losses already paid..............-.....0005 1 
Annual Income... ........---- esse cece eeees 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


pote assured, without charging any extra premium therefor, 





G5O. M. ENBVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8, end Canada, 
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ENRY - LEEDS & CO 
THE UNIQUE AND COSTLY CO 
GINAL GEMS 0) 
ART, FORMING THE WELL At ay ae 
OF JOHN WOLFE, ESQ., OF THIS C 
HENRY H. LEEDS & CO., will canon af public com ion 
at the OLD DussELDORF GALLERY, No. 548 Broadway, on wir 
22d, and on Wednesday 284 December, at 12 o'clock M. each 
The above valuable collection of now on exhibition f for 
the benefit of the WOMAN’S oHOSPIT and. CHILD’S NUR- 
SERY of the City of New York. The collection contains chef 
d’Guvres, by the following distinguished masters :— 
ENGLISH SCHOOL. 





Cakes, for New Year’s Tables. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
No, 555 BROADWAY. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 

Confectionery, Arti@les for Christmas Trees, Christmas Candles, 
Lanterns, Flags, Drums, Fruits and Surprises, Petite Cornucopi- 
as, ete,, etc. Also Bonbon Boxes in great variety. Silk and Pa- 
per-Cornucopias, Mottoes; etc. Meat, Oysters, Ice Cream and 





IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 





DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 


In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz, Pints carriage free in the City. 
Maer woes Fane San, 0; ok See aes 


Depot 69 Wiser ae St., wir W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WiNES AND BRANDIS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.W., 
Sos AGENT In THE UNITED STATES FOR 





BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE 


ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 








Old Wines, Brandies, &Kc., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
~ IMPORTERS, 
Ne. 4% Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 


Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 








are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
iE Tighe Z. 3, Sag, sr, wW. Hd Beddington purest s clon. and stamped to eit customers. 
Hiaghe, R. Ansdell, ” br ?. Peele, - ey GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Pee, os and prune Monograms have 
EXQUISITE LONDON WATER COLOR DRAWINGS. Teerneaench tte pha oa ae 
8. Prout, J. H. Mohle, J. H, Harding, Pe hes a 
I. e, . C. Stanfield, F. W. Topham, —_ single initial, from) A to Z; is very u ce ay 
J. J. Jenkins, H. Warren, C. Haag, $1 7% e 
J. Gilbert, E. D. Corbould, J. Nash, &c. GIMBREDE 'S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
FRENCH SCHOOL. spat — Parties about to order will please give at least one 
E. Delacroix, , . Troyon, t. Rousseau, a 588 BROADWAY. 
C. Landelle, N. Diaz, e, 
E. Dubute, F. Zein fk Schlessinger, ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 
G. Brion,” E. L. Poitevin, C. Brocharat, éc, 
SUPERB CABINET GEMS. JAMES PARRISH’S. SHIRT FACTORY, 
‘ 5, Beheetes, Fowl, Delsnadhe, ¥ bmg 328 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Plassam, n rere. rayer, 
s. L. Hamén Theo. one Ke Fane let, ot Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 
uverger, 
E Fichel, a Cc Chaplin, ’ 7 pr ry : _ fr supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
FLEMISH SCHOOL. 
N. De Keyser, % epecneven, » c. Kode wert, BATEMAN’»> 
i Meubest, CWete, A. lea, an MAGNETIC CANDY DROPS 
A remarkably rare and — example of the school of Ge- FOR 
rard Dow, CONSUMPTION, 
WM. VAN MIERIS. AND ALL DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS, 
GERMAN 8CHOOL. Dyspepsia, Catarrh, and Asthma. 
A. Achenback, J. P. Hasenclever, L. Knaus, 
oO. ‘Achenback, J. G. Waldmuller, W. Volkhbardt, They are pleasant to the taste, te, and can be used with benefit by 
H. Gude, G. Geyer, J. Becker, every one at discretion, as they 
H. Burkel, C, Sobn. — Boser, PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
E. Stenbrick, aa Schodter, — Spitzweg. Give tone to the Stomach, ELECTRIFY, and INVIGORATE the 
. whole system. 
r ag . = eee > am, - Sold by Druggists Generally. Price 25 ets. 
rand oux, . Trumbull, 
J. F. Keneett, D. Hantington, T. P. Rossiter, CONRAD FOX, 
T. H. Hinekley, W. 8. Mount, W. J, Hays. 81 Barclay St., Wholesale Agent. 


The above Paintings can be seen on SATURDAY and MON- 

DAY, December 19 and 21, with tickets of admission only, which 

=. be obtained on application to the auctioneers, at their office, 
assau street. 





THE RIVERDALE INSTITUTE. 

A COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
14 miles from New York, on the Hudeon. 
Rector—Rev. WILLIAM C. LEVERETT, M.A. 
Circulars at D. APPLETON & Co.'s, No. 443 Broadway. 


JOHN SLATER, 
BOOT-MAKER. 
2 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway, 


KEEPS ON HAND an assortment of Military Boots, Water- 
roof Boots, English Walking Shoes, &c., made by himself of 
nglich Materia is, which Be ina, direct from the London 
Markets. English Bend Sole for sale to the trade. 
HEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 
on 000 PoToGRAPHIO ALBUMS, at your price. 
000 Magniticent Gift Books, at our price. 
100,000 Children’s Books, at Le | 
100,000 Standard Books, in half-calf, at half- rie. 
50,000 Photographic Pictures, % cents per 
= 000 Works on Architecture, Steam Engines, ‘&c., at low prices, 
200,000 Children’s Books, at 25 cents each. 
250 Family Bibles, almost given away. 
LEGGATT BROTHERS, 119 Nassau street, near Beekman. 


BEBBH 4 CO., 
FASHIONABLE HATTERS, 
156 BROADWAY, 
Have just received an invoice of PARIS HATS for the Holidays. 


They have also a complete assortment of HATS, CAPS, and 
Gentlemen’s FURS, of every desirable style. 














HOY T’s 

HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei 
original colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the natural and life appearance it gives, Saeed of the 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 
not detect its use; in the simplicity of its application, it be’ 
used as easily as — article of the o Sotes, om in _ benefic’ 
effects on the h as well as the hair. It makes the r 
soft and silky, prevents it from — out, parece all its impuri- 
ties, and en rely overcomes the bad = = the + ep mene use of 


preparations containing © oN ore 

HOYT’S MIN HAIR GLOSS 
unexcelled in nee - rua hair tn at ano i 
changes lee ~~ red hair to a beautiful brown or black. 

OYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 
imparts want to the oe smoothness to the skin, and 
preserves youthfulness of Saura, sao 
10 University Place, New York. 


Cc. LINHERR & CO., 
ARTISTS IN HAIR AND JEWELRY, 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Every description of Ornaments made in hair, viz. : 
BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, CHAINS, RINGS, 
SCARF PINS, ETC., ETC. 
THE nee ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND BHEUMATIs™. 
ALL SUFFERERS from the above com, ts, either of recent 
or long — are advised to use s Gout and 


Rhe They can be relied u: m as tho masel 
safe and effectual — ever offered to the public. a and have been 








PURE 


FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES. 
PAUL DE CONINCE, MONOD & GUIRAUD, 
BoRDEAUX, FRANCE. 

J. MARC MARTIN, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
No. 203 Pearl Street, New York. 








Principal Office, 767 BROADWAY. 


J. MILHAU & SON. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
183 BROADWAY, NEW — 
The ENGLISH EMOLLIENTS; to supersed sponges ges, &e. 
The original “ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK” introduced by 
‘ ven a, in oe emer by the Medical Faculty for over a 
ota 

The CHALYBRATE ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK, oa 

tonic, containing two ye game of the ompeiet PP anertate 


iron in each wine .—Pre} “OnLy spe 
TOR O ” a pure te oil. 








Premium “ TASTELESS C 
The Genuine Racahout, Laville’s Gout Remedy, Lart 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, 8 «3 Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout is, 
Roche’s embrocation, an sad other French ‘and English medici- 
nal preparations, and toilet articles, wholesale and retail. 
Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FOR HERE AND EUROPE. 
UNTALN’S INDIA AND AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 
858 Br way, 

page 13th and nag be ay 5 ge me is filled with scarce, use- 
ful, and novel goods fro gages India, France, and the 
AMERICAN Inpians, which are aot to be found elsewhere ; whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogue-Cards sent per mail. Visitors are wel- 
come to examine our extensive stock Without purchasing. Unique 
Fans from India, France, and the American Indians. 


GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and & WaLxkzr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Clear, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent W shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times saye: 
“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is smPHaTic, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THB POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.’ 
T HORACE WATERS’, No. 481 Broadway. 
—Pian , Har and Musical Instruments 
of nae f description, at the very lowest cash prices. The Horace 
08 aud jodeons are eee of the very best mate- 
. Warranted for five years, om d guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction. New and second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Ca- 
binet Organs to rent; monthly payments received for the same. 
large assortment ot second- Pianos very low. Pianos and 
Melod tuned, repaired, moved, boxed and shipped. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Brosdway. 


FREIGHTAND TICKET 0FOP™e 
VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
oR 
NEW YORE AND ERIE 




















AND 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 
TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
FOR Pe and — temelion respecting _— of pas- 
5 ke ag ag freight contracts, callvat the 
@ ERAL rAGENCY. (0,279 jad (opposite Stewart’s). 


EDWARD P. BEACH, 
GENERAL AGENT. 


| gyn ee f PILLS.—IN ALL CROWDED CI 
logs are breathed over and over till the 


0; lungs are oe ble of jucing pure b! , hence the 
Stemioen of phase and body, e Ww ess ue irritability of of 
many season of oa 








wareeeny Europe for many years with the greatest 
in England b: OUT & HARSANT; and for sale 

py ihe Wholesale ta. WELLS WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin 8t., 

Bem Tonks and by all D a thorized the name and | sl 

ve au 
address ShioMAs FRO arte 335 Brand, London," to be im 
upon 
Preasededieme we 


persons 
of the tralize these las 
stomach. _ 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fime Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS, . 
No. 687 Broapwar. 


TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 

Company (Limited), 
Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Haxiscrton, M P., CoarrMan, 
OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 
the Freehold, 
300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough, 
access to which by way of the States, and Canadian Government 
Colonization Roads, as well as by a splendid water communica- 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of unsettled country in 
any part of America, 
Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 
Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 

Duke Street, Toronto. 


A REW ART. 
ECALCOMANIE 

D a introduction of Decatcomanre in this utilitarian 
aut heneunes the medium mone, which taste and beauty, 
m= nf an themselves with the useful, will bring to every house 
_ of its own handiwork. 

—— of DECORATING ARTICLES of 
wooo, 5 METAL, RCELAIN, CHINA, PLASTER, ALABAS- 
TER, ivory. LEATHER, PAPER, ow 

TEA bee Y8, OIL CLOTH, &c., &e. 

Also, TEXTILE F — as SILK, TAPESTRY VELVET, 
COTTON, or any VEGE TABLE or MINERAL SUBSTANCE, 
by means of and coloured engravings, can be. in a few 


minutes, 
ORNAMENTED 
most BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICALLY and DURABLY. 
For and 8, apply to or address 
P. E. VACQUEREL, Patentee, 
811 Broadway, up stairs. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 
ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 


First Physipiens in the Land 
BEST REMEDY ENOWN 


Sick Headache, ee ous Headache. 
Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, Bilious Headache, 
izziness, Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Gout, 
Indigestion, Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 
Rheumatic Affections, Piles, Hearth’ urn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious "Attacks, 
Fevers, &¢., &., &c. 
For Travellers by Sea and Land 
For Females in Delicate Health, 

















For Physicians in charge of Hospitals. 
For For Sailors. For Masters of Vessels, 
Especially all to Hot Climates, the 


8s ks tT APERIENT 
Is an Invaluable able Companion. 


ERERS FROM L LATE SUPPERS, 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LIQUORS. 
SUFFERERS yROu .—— OF ANY. KIND, 
nm the 
SBLTZBR APERIBEBNT 


A Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating Draught. 


No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York, 
te” For Sale by Druggists generally, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 

AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 








The medicines n 
and give vigour to the head, heart and 
n~" 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. , 
ig ; * Hamer Owax, Agent. 











~~~ owe 





THE ALBION. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE FIR-TREE AT CHRISTMAS, 25 
cts. (In paper cover, 10 cts.) 


a re 50 cts. Gilt, 60 cts. Turkey Morocco, 


JULIA OF BAIAE. 16mo, 75 cts. 
ANDY. 16mo, 45 cts. 
LITTLE HENRY AND HIS BEARER, 25 cts. 
THE HOLLY CROSS, 20 cts. (In paper cover, 8 cts.) 
82u0. JUVENILES, IN FANCY COLORED BINDINGS. 
15 Ceyts Pzr Votume. 
JAMIE’S WAGON. (In paper cover, 4 cts.) 
THE GREEN LEAF STORIES. 
1. Willie’s Lesson. 8. Ella’s Troubles. 
2, Willie and the Scythe, 4. What Minnie Found to do. 
(Each Story in paper cover, 4 cents.) 
THE BUDS OF PROMISE SERIES. 
1, Hidden Beauty ; and Dew-Drop’s Lesson to the Rosebud. 
> S What the Wind taught the Flowers ; and Voice of the Passion 
ower. 
3. Sophie’s Dream and Lokka. 
(Each Story in paper cover, 2’cents.) 
THE KATIE EVELYN STORIES. 
1, Katie a Clock. 4. Katie a Servant. 
2. Katie a Lamp. 5. Katie a Soldier. 
3. Katie a Steward. 6. Katie a Cross-Bearer. 
(Each Story in paper cover, 2 cents.) 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


B. M. DUNOAN, AceEnt, 
762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

The Great History of the Rebellion. 
BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SOUTH, 
FROM 
BULL RUN TO FREDERICKSBURG, 

With Sketches of Confederate Commanders and Gossip of the 
Camps, by 

AN ENGLISH COMBATANT, 
Lieutenant of Artillery of the Field Staff. 
WITH TWO SPLENDID MAPS. 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
No. 49 WALKER STREET, N. Y., 
(Successor to M. Doolady.) 
Price $2 50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THE SAORED LUTE; 


A gee COLLECTION OF MUSIC, Sacred and Secular. By T. 
E. Perxms, of the “New Olive’ Branch,” “ Shining Star,” 


Price, $10 Per Doz. $1 25 Rerar. 


It contains everything needful to the Choir, Be eve Meet- 
ing, ¢ or the Singing School. New Tunes, New An = = 4 
variety. The contributions of Dr. Mason and Mr. ‘predbury orm 
a ° pee feature in the book. The original pieces of the latter 
y, of which there area very large number and rich 

os some of his most successful of efforts. The Sec: 
diversified by man: iter Glee a for 8 School 
practice and ex 4 Had we © space to 
rint, and our readers but a part of our letters 
| Choristers, there Sounh ‘be ‘itele hesitation as to what New 
Music Book to order for the Singing School, just to open. Try a 


single co) 
ingle Pt. F. J. HUNTINGTON, 
434 Broome Street, N. Y. 
#*,* Single Copies sent to Choristers, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


en BOOKS, 








&e., 





ENGLISH BOOKS, 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Just Recervep, 
and to aurive by following tee a Large and Splendid Stock 


4 New and on Binglish Books, 
including a great variety of 
CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS, 
N for Sale at e 
ow Ready for u ANS 
CHEAP BOOK STORE, 
84 Nassau street, near Fulton street. 


BIBLES, 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY EDITIONS. 


An Agency has now been established in this Se Gate 
Se aE ee the United 


t out the many superior yp! 
poln Wee tl olber wihtions. They 





lence of y erpegmepy, Tet in rogard to the excel 
Pulpit Bibles, Family Bibles, 


Pew Bibles; Pocket Bibles, 
All sheen; dtylen; Gad poten, will be constantly kept in stock by 
* SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STBAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
- eaves ow York... Wednesday, Dec. 16. 
Moodie,... leaves Boston.....Wednesday, Dec. 
-leaves New York. . Wednesday, Dec 30. 
po an tg New York. Wednesday; Jan. 13, 
wes New Yo y, Jan. 
SFRICA leaves Boston..,...Wednesday, Jan. 20. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..... $112 50 | Second Cabin Passage......865 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An pan seen tnt 
will not be accountable for Specie 
Valusblos unless Bl Bille of Ledlug, having the ana thee a oor gh 4 


or Freight or Fustage, spply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly te Liverpeel, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


























CITY OF WASHINGTON... 
RGH.... 





Rates ot Passage. 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in y 
Finst CasIn...........+. STEERAGE........... +++-832 50 
Do. to London....85 00 Do. to London.... 35 50 
Do. Paris....... Do. Paris....... 0 50 
Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 


These Steamers have superior accommodation for and 
ony experienced 

ons, narbowsdaim 7 it Fire 

ag nein See _— in Liverpool to to WiLtuaM 


Victo! 
Bourse; in 6 Bee Retro Dem ‘Dazs, 111 Walnut Street: or 
at the Gompany’s Offices. . 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 
Tas MowrreaL Ocean Stzamsure CompPayy’s First Cxass, 
= mye pe ee ae ae 








Nerwzemy ne ee HIsERwan, nous W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, J. ae Nort » W. Bi 

, | BOHEMIAN, Ballantine. | Nova Scotian, ‘ i, Borland 
:| Juma, “ Thos. Aiton. New 


Cubylng tae Cntsadion said Untied States thie” 
One of the steamers of the line will sail from gat Londoner 
Thursday, and from Portland every Sotanaeg, exliing ot — 
to recelve on board and land nialls an 
passage tickets to and from 
Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
qe 
Firat Cane, (ecco ‘according to De coscees om ang one 
found with cooked provisions,)......... 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 


Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Lea’ 
New-York every a at 4 o’clock. ~~ 


iin andrea ote ere Swe oe nie 
cipal towns of Great Britaln ead tun has; oe oe 


Lentengory ts Tene 0; Ge 
gh Sa Cry nee Ease 
From any R. R. station $32 50; From 
Bremen, Hamburg and Rotts to Portland, or New York, 
Payable in gold or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Tickets issued at voisoed cubes, pee Wassineton Loves oF satt- 
mse Packets, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 
For at the Office of the Company, 23 Brosdway, 
New York BABEL & BEARLE, General Agents.’ ‘ 
PACEBTS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINB. 


Ha 
Teoria ot Hm 


From New York. From Havre, 
OURAN (on 
.-*—* t 


MERCURY, a 
Capt. French. ” Ist 





f 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 





AERATED 
BREAD. 


Pr am 0 i i i Se 


RAE, Dp 6 ta Fepety Spe AR 





FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 





pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mussunrmr, 

RAR ester ae See Se Comeeents Week, a tay 
Sei Sank del Matin cco occu 
se egrets ae teen arnt ga 50 

| | pate Freight received on day before sailing. 








CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 
will sail from New York every Wednesday, from Liver- 


alternate 
» }pool e alternate Tuesday, and from Queensto' 
Pete We 2 ean. > Q wn every alter- 


from Li r Queenstown, $30, in 7 
or att q in Ca "nomen York, $35, “in Currency. 
For Guuarunoes apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
40 Futon 8r., N. al 
WitiiaMs & Guion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, 
favourite are i“ Gack Bar ty sailing every week ; also 
Go Saas, by the Swallow Line.—Dnarts on’ London ‘o 








GALWAY LINE 
THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL Poe STHAM NAVIGATION COMPANY! 
WI 1000 bores dower’ Stoo eae 


000 horse power, tuns. 
COLUMBIA 000 horse rows 000 tuns. 
horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
The naman eee 
HIBERNIA, 


m BOSTON for GALWAY and LIVERPOO i 
TUESDAY? Dee. 29, to,be followed by the ADRIATIC, from New 
York, January 12. 


Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency 


forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 


Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c., at Lowest rates. 

Fares from papeepoet or Galway’ to New York and Boston, $25, 
$35, $85 and $105, 

For passage apply to 


SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 
LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William 8t. 
TAPSCOTT’s 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New York. 





Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Ph — hy LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three days. 


X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 
Parties wishing to take send for their friends, or Remit 
Moner to the Ola Country, at the lowest rates, should apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 











LOW’S BOOK 8TORSE 
Is a Goop Prace To See aND PURCHASE 
NEW BOOKS anp PRETTY THINGS. 
New English and French Books and Fancy Articles received by 
each Steamer. 
Please put my full address on orders by mail. 


WALTER LOW, 823 Broadway, New York. 


THE RUCCLES CEMS. 
Lovers of Art are politely invited to examine a most 
wonderful 





COLLECTION OF SMALL OIL PAINTINGS, 
Representing Scenery of 
AMERICA. 
Parrtsp Dirrgct.ty rrom NATURE, 
BY BUGGLES. 
Consisting of Views of the White Mountains,Catskill Mountains, 
udson , Newport, Saratoga, &c. 
ioncicen say that hat they eo conyensiee gems, which will 
readily be bought up. 
A most appropriate present for the holidays. 
T. J. CROWEN, 
843 Broadway. 
PARTICIPATION INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 6 Wall Street. 


CENT. of the Profits aivided —~ 
the Foliey Hable, without liability to 
ame oy ‘Gent. 


interest at at +} cent annum, and redeemable in 
CASH when the sash cum of 
One <a aiiilien. EES 








Insurances effected loss by Fire and Inland Navigation, 
and Policies issued on most favourable terms, 
Directors. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
| me James B. Johnston. Oliver H. Shepard, 
A 














